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Inrant’s Swiss Mustin Hoop. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XIX., Figs.66and 67. 
is 
Garden Hats. 


Boru of these garden hats are tasteful and easily made, 
and will be found useful in the coming season. The first 
is in the form of a sun bonnet, and is made of figured 
Swiss muslin, lined with blue linen. For this cut the out- 
side and lining from the patterns given in Figs. 30-32 of 
the Supplement. Baste the outside on the lining, then 
stitch with white silk the double material cut from Fig. 
80, and run through the shirr thus made a whalebone or 
a cane of the length given in the pattern. On the front 
of the crown lay the double material over on the right 
side to the width of a quarter of an inch, and hem it down 
with the whalebone or cane inside. On the other side 
(the back) lay the material underneath in the same man- 





















Watt Pocker. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XVIL., Figs. 60-62. 


ner, with the whalebone or cane inside. Fasten the 
ends of each whalebone carefully on the bias ends of 
the piece, then bind the piece with a bias strip of the 
Swiss muslin. The gathered crown is now fastened, 
according to the figures on the pattern, to the foun- 
dation of the hood. This last is first pleated, always 
bringing X on @. The doublewimterial of the cape, 










*seuBig. 32, is trimmed on the On the up- 
per edge lay it in pleats, bri @, and fasten 
it to the front crown. thus made be- 
tween Figs. 3] is covered on the inside of the 


bonnet with a Swiss muslin.. On the front 
and back edges of the crown, and on the outer edge 
of Fig. 32, set a pointed ruche as shown in the 
pattern, and on the middle of the back a Swiss 
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Swiss Mustix Sommer Sun Boxysn, 
For pattern see Supplement, No, VHI., Figs. 30-32. - 

















































* Inrant’s Swiss Mustin Hoop. ° 
Vor pattern see Supplement, No. XVIII., Figs. 63-68. 


muslin bow. The strings, which are of Swiss muslin, 
are thirty inches in length by six in width, and are laid 
in a few pleats on the upper ends. 

The round garden hat is of white and pink linen, the 
latter being the lining. Cut of the outside and lining 
one piece each from Figs. 33 and 34, and one piece of 
the lining from Fig. 33. This last is laid in pleats, al- 
ways bringing X on @, and a covered wire is run in on 
the outer edge. Then cover the outside with pink and 
white linen, and line the crown with white linen. La 
the piece of white linen cut from Fig. 34 upon the pin 
linen, after which backstitch the double material with 
white silk, following the lines given, and run into each 
of the shirrs thus formed a thin round whalebone or cane 
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Linen GARDEN Har. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 33 and 34. 
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given on the pattern. On the an- 
der side of 24 ‘thea i dover on the 
right side to the width of a quarter of an inc 
and hemmed down with the whalebone or cane 
run in. The other side of Fig. 34 is fastened in 
the same manner, except that in this case the 
hem must.be laid on the under side. The ends 


of the length 


of y whalebone or cane are over about 
on tole and carefully fastened. Hemstitch the 
double material across the ends from 5 to 7, and 


cover the seam, as shown in the illustration, with 
small bows of white linen; then sew Fig. 34, ac- 
cording to the figures on the pattern, to’the outer 
edge of Fig. 38, and border the hat with a pinked 
ruche of white linen two inches in width. The 
strings are made of white linen; they are a yard 
long and seven inches wide, and are hemmed on 
the sides and the under end half an inch wide; 
the top is pleated where it is sewn on the hat. 
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ALL ALIKE. 


JHE Americans are,the'most uniform of peo- 
ple, They have all, it is true, strongly 
marked national peculiarities, but they differ 
so little from each other that one may be al- 
ways taken as a fair specimen of the whole. ' 
We look alike, having all the same sharply chis- 
eled features and-eager expression; we dress 
alike, being always in our Sunday best of silk 
and broadcloth, cut uniformly according to the 
latest fashion ; we build alike and furnish alike, 
so that we feel as comfortable in our neighbor's 
house as in our own, or rather as uncomforta- 
ble in ours as in his; we talk alike, borrowing 
our topics from the same source—the morning 
newspaper; and such is the ity of our 
tastes, manners, and opinio: we are al- 
ways at home in each other’s company. Thus 
we eat, drink, live, and move about more gre- 
gariously than any other nation. The 
hotel, the railway-car and the bar-room, | 


the characteristic inventions of a people whigge 
individualities are melted up in the mags. ‘is 
national system of association hag no d 

good effects. It gives the power which Gomes 


from a combination’ of fortes, and cherishes 


that sentiment of unity which is the main | 


strength of our country. It has, however, cer- 
tain disadvantages of a more or less serious 
kind. We allude now only to an inconvenience 
of an economical character. 

This uniformity of American life leads often 
to a foolish assertion of social equality as re- 
gards the manner and expense of living. We 
not seldom, like the little frog in the fable, 
strive to blow ourselves up to the magnitude 
of some more portly neighbor. More than half 
of all the money spent by the so-called respect- 
able classes goes for keeping up a vain rivalry 
with a few excessively rich people. The only 
gratification received in return for the costly 
effort is a showy artifice which deceives none 
but those who get it up and believe in its sue- 
cess. The large house, the gilded furniture, 
the balls and banquets,and the costly frivoli- 
ties of personal adornment, are but in few cases 
sources of direct enjoyment. ‘There are not 
many of those who possess them who think 
them worth the cost; and dared they live for 
themselves, most would willingly forego them. 
Men and women put on these golden shackles, 
which are none the less wearisome to bear for 
the richness of the metal, because they are un- 
resisting captives to a tyrannical public opinion. 
Such is their slavish subjection that they will 
not venture to please themselves, but do every 
thing to gratify their chosen master. Their 
slavery is of the most anomalous character, for 
while it is felt to be oppressive it is still self- 
imposed, 

This following of our neighbors at every cost 
of convenience is a sheepish instinct, unworthy 
of rational creatures. ‘The living for others in- 
stead of ourselves is by no means pleasant; and 
has the further disadvantage of Jeading us into 
expenses beyond our means, and necessarily to 
ruin, 





SOLITARY FEEDING. 
% MAN’S body and his mind are like a 
jerkin and a jerkin’s lining; rumple the 
one, you rumple the other.” The physiolog- 
ical fact, thus humorously illustrated by Sterne, 
is nowhere more apparent than in the mutual 
influence of digestion and mental emotion. 
Both the brain and stomach must be at ease 
for either to perform its functions properly. 
Cheerfulness of mind is as essential to a good 
digestion as a good digestion is essential to 
cheerfulness of mind. 
The sudden announcement of bad pews, or 
the occurrence of any thing to disquiet the 
mind, will not only arrest the hunger of the 
sharpest appetite for the choicest food, but pro- 
duce a loathing of it. To eat, if it were pos- 
sible, in such a state of mental discomfort, would 
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ful excitement. 
the old proverb; 


nothing is more conducive to the enjoyment 
as well as the digestion of food. With the 
sociability of a mixed dinner company there 
comes just the de; of mental liveliness re- 
quired. The mind is distracted from its own 
preoccupations by the common talk to which 
each one contributes without making an ex- 
haustive draught upon his resources. Thus 
there is general animation without any indi- 
vidual fatigue. ‘The whole nervous system is 
by this agreeable means stirred to a gentle ex- 
citement, which is favorable to the performance 
of every bodily function, and especially to that 
of digestion. 

Believing that sociability is an essential ele- 
ment of not only the enjoyable but digestible 
dinner, we protest emphatically against solitary 
feeding, which is both a gross and unwholesome 
practice. Itis, however, very general among our 
men of business. These have the habit of eat- 
ing while they work. Although they drop the 
pen in assuming the knife and fork, their brains 
remain busy with their debit and credit calcu- 
lations, without, however, taking into account 
what is due to health, They rush in the anx- 
ious interval between an offer and a sale or pur- 


walk; and we, gazing» with innocent curiosity 


| at.the opposite window, encountered the string 


stretched across the sidewalk from you to your 


pain- } Poodle, puppy, and lap-dog—and the result was 
“+ immediate, and intolerable to think of. . Such 


were your manners upon the road; and I beg 
permission to express my sentiments, and those 
of many of the most respectable persons of your 
acquaintance, upon this practice of petting dogs 
in which you indulge. Light and foolish wo- 
men insist that men who object to the female 
fondness for dogs are jealous of them. Very 
well. Perhaps Mr. Pry and I are jealous of 
your poodle in a pink blanket and ribbons, Call 


barian, who had just come up from tewn.and 
bought a place with the profits of his gold doings 
in Broad Street (the barbarian, I mean, not the 
dog), darted out at her as she briskly trotted 
by, and for a moment it was a question whether 
the miserable brute (the dog, I mean, not the 
barbarian) had not killed the noblest of women. 
But although her horse instinctively leaped 
aside and became for a few moments ungovern- 
able, the superb rider tamed him and. rode safe- 
ly away. ¢ 
Now, I say to you, Madame, that the man 
who owned the dog that broke Richard Salsify’s 
houlder, and the Broad Street barbarian whose 





me jealous, but hear. A woman who lives in 
the country and has a healthy fondness for all 
animals—who likes horses and is not afraid of 
them, who rides with the grace and confidence 
of courage and sympathy, or who has the same 
natural and wholesome knowledge of cows and 
the other dumb and serviceable friends of man, 
will also probably like dogs, and they will be 
very sure to like her. 

Why, dear Madame, there is my friend, Mrs. 
Margery Honeysuckle, who lives upon the 
banks of the Hudson, you remember, and whom 
all the animated nature upon her place appar- 
ently loves {ind follows, as the birds and the fish 
did homage to Lulu in Kaulbach’s picture from 
Goethe. When I have the happiness of pass- 
ing a week with her in early June, it seems to 
me that when she steps out upon the piazza in 
orning the birds burst into a twitter and 
ble of welcome, and the donkeys, and the 









chase to the trough of some neighboring bar- 
room. Here they fill their stomachs in the 


shortest time with the largest quantity of sludge 
| 





serves any other name—and h 
nounce the last word of a bargain, which they: 
have been ruminating while bolting their din- 
ner. The bargain may turn out a good opera- 
tion, but the dinner will be sure to be a losing, 
and, if often repeated, a fa a 

A full hour at least should %e spared from 
the,busiest day for the main repast. It should 


mever be slurred over by any of the mi le 
pretexts of the bar-room, but treated all 
the substantial consideration its im’ de- 
mands. Let each one make themost of his 


dinner, whatever it may be. Letit be prolong- 
ed, and freed from grossness by a graceful cere- 
mony; an e all, let it be partaken of in 
compatiy, for nothing is so depressing to-mind 
and body as s@ligary feeding. 
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MANNERS UPON — 
A Better to flrs. Roo: 

| Y DEAR MADAME,—I have afew words 
x to address to you upon your manners upon 
the road which I sincerely hope may be of 
service. Doubtless you suppose them to be un- 
exceptionable, and imagine that I am doing a 
very superfluous work in criticising them. Dear 
Madame, let us see. Yesterday morning, about 
eleven o'clock, as I was taking my usual prom- 
enade with my friend Pry—Mr. Peter Paul Pry, 
whom I have already mentioned in this corre- 
spondenge—TI saw you coming, and indeed close 
at“iawd. My-friend Pry, who, although no 
lo: fyOung as the youngest young man in 
¥, does not by any means regard himself 
as and who does, I wonder ?—was arrayed 
int neat spring suit not unbecomingyhi 
The trowsers were new, the wai 
cheerful, so was the cravat, and 
the air of a man who was not-# 
to show himself in the $tfeet on a bhi 
morning. 4 

“What do you suppose that is in'that win- 
dow opposite?” asked my friend Pry, who is 
among the most inquisitive of men; and he 
peered across the street through his eye-glasses, 
drawing my attention in the same direction. 
The next moment Mr. Peter Paul Pry in his 
new clothes, and I in my old ones, were sprawl- 
ing upon the pavement at your feet, dear Ma- 
dame—and the mishap that befell the new gar- 
ments of my friend I forbear to mention. 

Now, gentlemen of our years do not tumble 
down without grave reason. For myself, I may 
truly say that I never fell in Broadway before, 
and I doubt if Mr. Pry ever did. It was a most 
humiliating occurrence; for, say what we will, 
to slip or trip and fall prostrate in the dust, or 
in the mud, or even upon the dry pavement, is 
not a dignified ee ing action, and when 
two eld ntlem do tes my soul, it is 
radiotallte Worstyiags ‘Every body stopped 
and “méved. toward us—supposing, of course, 
that We had-fallen iva simultaneous fit; and at 
the same monient there was the most intolera- 
ble yelping and howling of a dog, so that I sup- 
posed we had been attacked by some wild an- 
iffal of that Kind. We comforted the many 
good Samaritans who crowded about us by ris- 
ing immediately’and smiling as benignantly as 
the circumstances permitted ; and then we per-- 
ceived the cause of our sorrow. 

You were coming up the street—sailing up, 
if you will allow me, dear Mrs. Rooster, like 
a magnificent woman-of-war, with a boat at- 
tached. The boat was your dog—your poodle, 
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your puppy, your lap-dog—and you held the 
silken string while he ran along the edge of the 






























and the cows, and the horses look up as 
sses the pasture, and seem to salute her 
ion and love. As for the dog—it 
sugaird, and there is another which is 
y @dogeit is a terrier—they are her es- 
. Phes it. Bernard gravely accompanies her, 
of my lovely queen. The 
ips, and pricks his ears—the 
f her Majesty. And I hum- 
ful populace of her delight- 
lo you suppose Mistress Mar- 
gery Ho: uts a pink blanket upon the 
dog, or either of them, or ties a ribbon around 
their necks? Do you suppose she leads them 
with silken cords? Can you imagine this pearl 
of women hugging the dog, or holding him ca- 
ressingly in her lap? I should as soon expect 
to see her marrying the good old Ned, her sad- 
dle-horse, or holding Donkey’s head in her lap 
to decorate it with flowers. And I can just as 
easily imagine her dancing in a ballet as prom- 
enading in the Fifth Avenue or elsewhere tied 
to a poodle, or pug, or puppy, or lap-dog in a 
pink blanket—and thereby bringing elderly gen- 
tlemen into public derision. 


monstrous to lavish upon a dog the caresses 
that spring from human affection. It is mon- 
strous, and therefore repulsive. I do not know 
the man who likes to see a woman fondle a dog. 
He feels that it is affectation, or a gross perver- 
sion of feeling. I beg you, Madame, to treat 
animals as animals, with Mrs. Honeysuckle, and 
not as human beings. And in the lesser details 
of treatment I entreat you not to make a spec- 
tacle of yourself with a puppy at the end of a 
string, but if you wish to keep a poodle or a 
puppy of any kind to keep him in the country, 
or if you will have him in the city to suffer him 
to take the air with Epaminondas, your man. 
But why keep him in the city? Have you mice 
in your house? Or do you wish a living play- 
thing? Or have you no children? 

Dear Madame, I will use gy text to.extend 
my sermon. This:sabjeet Of keeping animals, 
r in the city or'country, deserves careful 
ition. A dog in town is a mere nui- 
‘o enter a drawing-room and sit down 
ppy curled up in the softest chair or 
upon the corner of the sofa is, you will not 
deny, disgusting. Mrs. Margery, indeed, when 
Honeysuckle is away upon business, will some- 
times have her dog in the cozy room where she 
sits alone sewing. He is both company and 
garrison. He sighs and draws long breaths, 
and stretches his legs, and opens one eye at 
her, and gets up and walks about a little, and 
settles himself comfortably again, and she looks 
at him, and speaks to him, and is glad of his 
mute sympathy, and when the hour comes sends 
him to his box of hay, which is his quarters in 
the house. He is a serviceable animal and 
treated as an animal. If you have use for him 
in town and treat him accordingly, then, dear- 
est Madame, we will not quarrel. But no pink 
blankets and blue ribbons, and hugging. and 
kissing if you please. 

I certainly agree that dogs in the country 
may be as great nuisances as your dog in the 
city. A person who keeps a brute that darts 
out upon every passer—especially upon a moy- 
ing carriage or horse—is himself a nuisance, 
and ought to be abated by the local authorities. 
My friend Richard Salsify—one of the best of 
men—was once driving me in his wagon on a 
summer afternoon, pointing out to.me- the 
charms of his country situation, and was just 
saying: ‘“‘I know not a single drawback,” when 
out rushed a cur from under the gate of a re- 
spectable-looking house, ran at the h ich 
naturally shied, upset the wagon, and broke 
Richard Salsify’s shoulder, And once when 
Mrs. Margery Honeysuckle -herself was riding 
not far from her own house, the dog of a bar- 









Mrs. Honeysuckle knows that it is essentially " 


cur nearly slew beautiful Margery Honeysuckle, 
ought to be presented by the grand juries of | 
their towns as nuisances, or the dogs should be 
—it is quite the same thing. Or what shall I 
say of my sister Smith’s good neighbors in Wa- 
termeadow where she has a charming summer 
retreat? They are well-meaning people who 
apparently cherish no nefarious designs upon 
their neighbors, and who would not willingly 
depopulate the country around them—but they 
keep wild beasts in their grounds, and whoever 
opens their gate is a fool-hardy tempter of Prov- 
idence. In the deep dead of night, when I am 
passing a little time with my sister, I hear the 
roaring of those griffins, the hoarse bay of those 
dragons. Their noise comes in at the open 
window, and I dream that I am scaling the 
wall of the Garden of the Hesperides, and that 
the monsters are upon me, and my heavy feet 
refuse their office, and a dragon is just about to 
munch my paralyzed leg and draw me into his 
horrible maw, when I awake in terror and hear 
the dogs of those neighbors. 

You call upon these good people at the risk 
of hydrophobia, of lock-jaw, of maiming and de- 
formity for life. ‘They keep great dogs that 
rush howling at you and snapping with fright- 
ful teeth—and the good people, at whom the 
dogs do not rush, nor bark, nor gnash their 
teeth, exclaim: ‘‘They are troublesome fel- 
lows—but there’s no danger. Don’t be afraid! 
They won't bite.” Of course the honest infer- 
ence is, that they do not wish to be called upon, 
that they have forsworn society, and that who- 
ever tries to be civil to them is civil at the peril 
of his life. The name of these summer neigh- 
bors of my sister—and you ought to know it 
lest you should ever be in that neighborhood, 
is Lamb—Mr. and Mrs. Theophilus Lamb; 
and their house is just at the side of the high- 
road-in Watermeadow. And if I were drawn 
upon the grand jury in the town of Sloshbog, 
in which this pleasant hamlet of Watermeadow 
is situated, I would endeavor to persuade that 
intelligent and discriminating body of men to. 
present the dogs of the Theophilus Lambs as 
public nuisances, For you can not pass the 
fence but these brutes dash along upon the in- 
side and show their disposition to rend you. 
They have even jumped over and ran at pas- 
sengers peacefully passing. And yet the The- 
ophilus Lambs hear the abominable racket— 
they even sit upon their piazza and see their 
wild beasts harry innocent persons by trying to 
get at them, and are content to be denounced 
as the worst-bred people in the hamlet. Why 
don’t they shut up their dogs? Why should 
the peace of that rural retreat be at their mercy? 

Those dogs and your puppy, poodle, pet, pug, 
or lap-dog, that so ignominiously overthrew 
Mr. Peter Paul Pry and me, are a part of the 
manners upon the road of you and of the The- 
ophilus Lambs. Dear Madame, I entreat you 
to reform your manners. Consider other peo- 
ple a little. Why should Mrs. Rooster and 
Mrs. Lamb make themselves nuisances? I 
pause for a reply; and hoping your reformation, 
I am, your true friend, 

An Op BacHELor. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
RIDING HABITS. 

— pabrerer of our correspondents have asked 

us for information in regard to spring styles 
in riding habits; but subjects of more general 
importance have hitherto demanded our atten- 
tion and compelled us to defer complying with 
their request until the equestrian season is already 
advanced. 

Black is the favorite color for habits, because 
the least conspicuous. Ladies’ cloth is the ma- 
terial selected, and seven yards the necessary 
quantity. When a lady has more than one habit, 
she usually selects the second of dark blue or of 
invisible green Melton. Serviceable habits, for 
constant use and for country wear, are made of 
brown water-proof and the light mixed tweeds in 
shades of pale gray and dust color. 

THE CORSAGE. 

The regular habit corsage, with a blunt point 
in front, slight spring over the hips, and short 
basque behind, is preferred to the fancy jackets 
that are cut straight around the hips. The waist 
should be only moderately long. Care should be 
taken that it is the natural length under the arms, 
as if made too long it is apt to wrinkle and turn 
up, and is very uncomfortable to the wearer. Two 
darts should be taken in front, instead of the one 
seam advised by many tailors. One seam ends 
abruptly, and two. are necessary to give proper 
fullness to the bust. Thin horse-hair and a little 
wadding increase the round appearance. The 
back should be amply broad at the top, but very 
narrow at the bottom, with gracefully curved side 





bodies. The basque at the back is eight or ten 
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inches long, sloping.from the hips. A pleat is laid 
on each side, simulating a continuation of the 
seams of the side body. ‘The pleat is pressed flat, 
and finished with a button at each end. ‘The 
basque is lined with the material of the habit. 
Tailors advise that the waist be lined with thick 
silk, as it fits more smoothly than linen, and does 
not stretch. Ball buttons, either of crocheted 
silk or of solid jet, are fashionable. They should 
be put very close together, to prevent gaping be- 
tween the button-holes. 


THE SLEEVE. 


The coat-sleeve should fit easily to the arm. 
When worn with gauntlets it is closed at the wrist, 
but is left slightly loose when designed for the 
linen cuffs and wristband gloves now in vogue. 
A kind of chevron of silk braid sometimes orna- 
ments the sleeve. On others the only trimming 
is the outline of a deep cuff defined by two rows 
of braid or of silk cord. A row of buttons, smaller 
than those on the corsage, extends up the sleeve 
from the wrist. 


TRAINS, TROWSERS, ETC. 


Skirts are not so full and long as were formerly 
worn. ‘They are gored flatly in front and at the 
sides, with a slight fullness at the back, which 
should be gathered in, as pleats are difficult to 
adjust gracefully in the saddle. The proper 
length of a riding-skirt is a quarter of a yard 
longer than the ordinary walking dress, yet many 
ladies have them a yard and a half or three-quar- 
ters long. Something depends, of course, on the 
height of the horse ; but long trains to habits are 
very unsafe, and are not now considered stylish. 

Riding trowsers of the cloth of the habit are 
worn with the present style of short skirts. They 
may be made either in the Bloomer style, gath- 
ered into a band at the ankle, or cut small with 
straps sewn on. 

A pretty riding jacket of blue Melton is cut 
with considerable spring over the hips, and is of 
uniform length all around. It is slightly sloped 
at the sides to prevent binding on the hips. ‘The 
front is open at the neck like a gentleman’s vest 
without a collar. <A habit skirt neatly tucked 
and a standing collar with silk scarf is shown 
above it. A handkerchief-pocket on the breast 
is bordered all round with soutache braiding, and 
fastened in front with loops of cord. 4 

Narrow linen collars, either standing or turned 
down, are worn with habits. The cuffs should 
match, and all must be of immaculate whiteness. 

The hat selected by equestriennes for riding 
in Central Park is a glossy beaver with low crown 
and curved rolling brim. A veil of grenadine or 
of black or colored net surrounds the hat and 
streams at the side. Caps with visors and Span- 
ish hats with high, sloping crowns made of fancy 
yellow straws are shown for summer wear. 

Ten or twelve dollars is the price asked for 
making a riding habit. The best modistes refuse 
to make them, as they say it is a man’s work, and 
when their customers order a habit in their sum- 
= outfits the modiste employs a professional 
tailor. 


SUMMER DRESSES. 


We are told that the Empress Engénie has. 


shortened her trains several inches, and that the 
ladies of her court are fast following her example. 
The fashion has not yet been adopted on this side 
of the water. American ladies, loath to part 
with what they have cherished against so much 
opposition, are having their summer dresses 
made with the graceful, sweeping trains worn 
during the past season, The skirts, however, 
are not gored to fit so plainly over the hips as 
they have been of late. Many ladies prefer to 
have the front widths plain and all the breadths 
slightly sloped ; but the very newestresses have 
three front widths alone gored, while the others 
are straight and gathered at the back. 

We hear many objections made by Miies who 
do their own sewing to goring thin dresses, byt 
modistes say that by taking a little care not 
stretch the bias edges of the goods, or to pucker 
the sewing, the gored seams will hang as well in 


thin materials as in the thickest silks, It is said 
also that the bias seams of muslin ts can not 
be ironed properly. ‘This is the fault of the 


laundress who attempts to smooth the seams 
by pulling them on the bias instead of the way 
of the thread. In the furnishing houses thin 
goods are ironed with great precision, and the 
process at the same time seems very simple. 
Gabrielles of sheer muslin, every seam of which 
is sloped, are perfectly smooth and shapely. 

Double skirts, such as are seen on walking 
dresses, are worn with thin trained dresses. 
The upper skirts are made with apron fronts 
and looped up with immense puffs at the back. 
It is especially stylish to catch them up directly 
behind almost to the waist, a grotesque fashion 
that we thought at first sight was certainly a lu- 
dicrous mistake of the modiste. Short sashes 
with four broad. loops and two fringed ends 
hanging very little below the loops are worn 
with these skirts. The long sash is already 
passée. Sometimes,a long tunic or a kind of 
court train is formed by leaving the upper skirt 
open in front and gathering the fullness in from 
the hips backward. 

Box-pleated quilling and narrow ruffles are 
worn on all kinds of thin material. The ruffles 
vary in number from three to fifteen. An odd 
number it is said has the prettiest effect. Gren- 
adine and Chambery ruffles must always be cut 
bias and bound. Wash muslins have straight 
ruffles cut crossways of the goods and hemmed. 
White materials are scalloped and needle-worked 
at the lower edge and put on in box-pleats. One 
wide flounce around the bottom of the skirt is 
more distingué than the narrow frills that have 
already become common. It is made in a varie- 
ty of ways, but the easiest plan is to bind both 
edges and put on in box-pleats, wide apart from 
each other, but lapped so deep that the pleat is 
distinctly defined without being held securely at 


the lower edge. Sometimes the edges are van- 
dyked, a pleat being laid in each vandyke. A 
silk button or a tiny shell bow ornaments each 
pleat. Occasionally a narrow quilling is added 
to the upper edge of the flounce. It is pleated 
in with the flounce and gives the appearance of 
a full ruche heading. French flounces have the 
pleats all running one way and reversed about 
two inches below the heading. ‘This produces a 
pleated puff that is very much admired. 

Waists are plain blouses gathered into a belt, 
or with shirred yokes. A pretty design for solid 
colored organdies is to make the puffs of the 
yoke run diagonally from right to left. The 
old-fashioned surplice waist is again in vogue. 
This is the simplest form of bodice, and is becom- 
ing alike to stout and slender figures. It is easily 
made by the blouse pattern. ‘The back is pre- 
cisely the same. ‘The fullness in front is made 
by gathering at the shoulder the piece that is 
usually cut out at the neck. ‘The front is then 
left in a straight line and fits true. 

Grenadines and Chambery gauze are made 
with a tight-fitting corsage over silk of the same 
shade. ‘These materials are so thin and gauze- 
like that many light shades of gray, blue, and 
Metternich green can not be worn over white 
without losing almost every semblance of color. 
A silk petticoat of the same shade must there- 
fore be worn beneath them. ‘This adds to the 
expense, but improves the appearance greatly. 
Black iron grenadine is always lined throughout 
with silk. 

We find-it very difficult to discover any thing 
new in sleeves. French dresses imported for 
summer have invariably the coat-sleeves so long 
worn. It is elaborately trimmed up the outer 
seam, or with innumerable horizontal folds from 
the wrist to the shoulder. The ruffled Marie 
Antoinette sleeve is being made here, and is ap- 
propriate with the present costume ; but we have 
not seen it on any of the many Parisian dresses 
shown us, 

The Marie Antoinette fichu is universally worn 
and admired. We heard but one lady object to 
it this season, and she fancied it would conceal 
her tapering waist and give a dowdy appearance 
to the figure. To obviate this her dress-maker 
crossed the fichu ends beneath the belt of the 
dress, and the waist looked as small and trim as 
ever. 

ORGANDY ROBES AND EMBROIDERED MUSLIN. 

Among the summer importations are some 
elegant organdy robes at $20 the pattern. The 
waist, sleeves, and upper part of the skirt are in 
solid colors, a deep blue, fawn color, or light 
green. The lower part of each width of the 
skirt has gay borders of field-flowers, wide enough 
to reach to the knee, narrower in front, and wid- 
ening over the train. The same flowers in small- 
er borders are furnished as garniture for sleeves 
and sash. 

Corded organdies, sold by the yard at sixty 
cents, have small figures on a white ground. 
Piqué, the least heavy of thick muslins, and most 
desirable, is sold in pretty patterns with a band 
of trimming at each selvage, for one dollar a 
yard. For ordinary house-dresses we have the 
Japanese linen at three shillings a yard, a kind 
of Lisle thread, thin, wiry, and cool. It is of 
mixed white and black and gray, and is prettily 
trimmed with frills or box-pleated flounces, bound 
with black ribbon, or with blue, cherry, or green. 

White will be more worn this summer than for 
several years, and occupies a prominent place in 
summer outfits for the sea-side and watering- 
place. It is chosen alike for morning robes, aft- 
ernoon toilettes, croquet dresses, street suits, and 
dancing dresses. Some beautifully embroidered 
dress patterns have been imported. ‘They are 
Ber pac lawn and sheer Swiss lin. The 
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er part of the skirt is ornamented with the 
nest French needle-work. ‘The prices range 
from $60 to $250. Ladies say, however, that 
they do not make up stylishly without destroying 
so much of the embroidery that they prefer to 
select a design among the many shown at the 
furnishing houses, and order a dress appropriate 
to their height and figure. Many of these are ex- 
pensively trimmed with Valenciennes lace ; while 
others, equally well and tastefully made, are or- 
namented with the low-priced Hamburg inser- 
tion and box-pleated ruffling. 

We were shown a morning dress, forming part 
of a bridal outfit, made of French nansook. It 
was a close-fitting Gabrielle, with every seam in 
the whole dress joined with Hamburg insertion 
an inch wide. _ On each side of the insertion is a 
group of very narrow tucks. The front of the 
skirt is closed, only the waist being fastened with 
buttons. Insertion and tucks are down the front, 
and the sloped seam extending over the shoulder. 
Around fhe gracefully trained skirt are three 
fluted ruffles, narrow in front, but gradually wid- 
ening toward the back. These are headed by 

insertion and tucks. . Coat-sleeve with large 
flowing sleeves attached. ‘The Marie Antoinette 
fichu is*formed entirely of tucks and insertion, 
and surrounded with a fluted ruffle. Price $55. 

A walking dress of nansook is marked $35. 
The short gored skirt is trimmed with two rows 
of Hamburg insertion arranged in vandykes, sep- 
arated by straight rows. of points of folded mus- 
lin, such as we have described before. A short 
paletot, to be worn with a belt and sash, is point- 
ed behind, before, and on the hips, and trimmed 
to match the skirt. The coat-sleeves were simi- 
larly trimmed: from the wrist to the shoulder. 
Muslin points at the neck. ~ . 

A useful novelty shown at one of the most en- 
terprising furnishing houses is a chemise and 
corset-cover combined. It consists of a regular 
chemise skirt gathered into a waist to cover the 
corsets. ‘ It is fitted closely, with darts in front 
and considerable spring over the hips. One 
shown us was of Richardson’s linen, trimmed 
with a puff of linen cambric at the shoulders, 
with a band of Irish insertion of eyelets, and a 
Valenciennes edge. ‘The very short sleeve was 








— by a tiny puff and fluted lace. Price 


VARIETIES IN LACE. 


Among the many pretty things that add vari- 
ety to summer toilettes we are shown fancy aprons 


looped at the sides with large rosettes of ribbon the 
color of the dress with which they are worn. ‘They 
are made only in the French woven laces, that imi- 
tate admirably real thread lace. _ Most fastidious 
ladies consider it admissible to wear fancy jack- 
ets and aprons of imitation laces, since they are 
only a transitory fashion. 

Coiffure mantillas, worti in the Spanish style, 
draping the head and bust, promise to supersede 
hats and bonnets at the watering-places. ‘They 
are combinations of the hood and mantilla-scarf, 
and are exceedingly graceful. Pretty ones of 
private importation are of Brussels net embroid- 
ered with colored flowers. 

Among veils a new shape is of embroidered 
tulle falling over the face like a mask, with long 
wide barbes that cross under the chignon and tie 
loosely in front, or are held together with a flow- 
er, bud, or bow below the chin. 

Another style crosses in front as a fichu, and 
ties at the back of the waist, forming a sash. A 
novelty worn abroad is half veil and half fichu, 
and may be worn as an opera mantle. ‘The veil 
falls over the face, but may be thrown back like 
the coiffure mantilla. 

Thanks are due Mesdames Diepen and Vir- 
FOLET; and Messrs. W. R. Bowne; Devin 
& Co.; A. T. Stewart & Co.; and Lorp & 
TaYLor. 








A LETTER addressed to the proprietors of the 
Bazar, dated London, May 1, from SaimLey 
Brooks, Esq. (author of ‘‘Sooner or Later,’’ a 
capital story recently published by the Harpers), 
contains the following pleasant paragraph: ‘I 
have to-day @ Philadelphia paper with the Dicx- 
ENS dinner, given by the press. You will not 
need to be assured how cordially that hospitality 
has been appreciated here, and by the English 
collaborateurs of the American press; I mean 
‘all of us.’”” 

—Rosert DouGtas, eldest son of the late STE- 
PHEN A. DouaLas, has been offered the position 
of Private Secretary to Governor HoLDEN, of 
North Carolina. Both RoBert and STEPHEN A. 
Dovetas, Jun., inherit much of the talent of 
their distinguished father. They were carefully 
and thoroughly instructed in the rudiments of 
French, Latin, etc., by the widow of Senator D. 
(now Mrs. General WILLIAMs), and subsgquent- 
ly went through the customary course at George- 
town College. The mother of the young gentle- 
men was a native of North Carolina, hence, per- 
haps, a disposition of RoBerRT to commence the 
battle of life in that State. 

—Washington society is in an agreeable flutter 
at the betrothal of Miss Mary Foore, the most 
admired of Washington belles, to Senator HEN- 
DERSON, Of Missouri. As nearly as it can be 
done with types the lady is thus photographed : 
Miss Foote is a bright blonde, with large and 
lovely eyes, an exquisitely artistic mouth, and 
symmetrical and classic face. She wearsa wealth 
of rich golden hair, arranged in tasteful tresses 
waving back upon her shoulders. The sweet 
simplicity and abandon of this feature of her toi- 
lette, coupled with her quiet tenderness, and 
vivacious naturalness of animation, render Miss 
Foote, in the opinion of connoisseurs of beauty, 


ing the eréme-de la créme of society at the capital. 
The Senator is a fine-looking gentleman of 42 
(she is 24), and proposes that Miss F. shall 
“change her local habitation and her name,” in 
December. She was born and brought up in 
Seneca Falls, New York, and is the daughter of 
ExisHa Footer, Esq., who is now one of the 
Commissioners of Patents. 

—At the grand “Charity Ball’’ recently given 
at the ‘‘ Grand Hotel,” Paris, the most clegantly- 
dressed lady in the room (says a Paris corre- 
spondent of a London journal) was Mrs, Ferpi- 
NAND SuyDaM, who had just arrived from New 
York, and brought her toilette with her. _ It was 
very rich, and in good taste, and went well with 
the superb diamonds which encircled her hand- 
some neck. Mrs. SuypAmM is a daughter of the 
late STEPHEN WHITNEY, who left her, as they 
say in America, ‘‘no end of money.” 

—The Edinburgh Courant gives this spicy lit- 
tle anecdote of the QUEEN, who is most regular 
in attendance on divine service, and notices the 
absence of any of herservants. On one occasion, 
at Balmoral, last season, she asked one of her 
attendants on a Monday morning, ‘‘ Why were 
you not at the kirk yesterday?” He answered, 
‘Please, your Majesty, the morning was wet.”’ 
“Oh fie,” said the Queen, “who could have ex- 
pected a Scotchman to plead that excuse? It 
was not too wet for me.”’ 

—New York having given to the New and the 
Old World two first-class prima donnas, Phila- 

.delphia comes forward with the third— Miss 
EpitH ABELL, who débuted in that city a few 
evenings since with complete success in the op- 
era of the “‘ Bohemian Girl.” She is a blonde, 
petite in person, with a fine figure, graceful and 
vivacious, has a fine soprano voice, well-trained, 
and possesses histrionic powers of such high 
character that it was difficult to free the mind 
from the impression that she must have had ex- 
perience on the stage. Philadelphia is greatly 
delighted with its new star, and chirps over and 
about her with pardonable delight. 

—The Rey. Dr. HowLAND (a son of one of the 
old HowLanD & ASPINWALL firm) is a géntle- 
man of worldly possessions, and known among 
his brother clergymen as one who is very gener- 
ous to his less-favored brethren. He recently 
purchased ground on Fifth Avenue for a new 
church, to be called ‘‘The Church of the Heay- 
enly Rest,’’ contributing thirty thousand dollars 
of the purchase-money himself. A friend of his 
gave twenty thousand. It is really a memorial 
to two of Dr. H.’s deceased children. The new 
church will be free to all who choose to come. 
It will be “High,” but not of the St. Alban’s 
stripe. 

—Sir Ropert Napier is the first engineer, in- 
deed the first scientifically-trained officer, ever 
sppotated to independent command in the Brit- 
ish army. His success in Abyssinia was ‘short, 
sharp, and decisive.” The 
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the most witchingly attractive young lady grac- | : k S 
| day are said to be rare specimens of eloquence. 
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give him a peerage if he were not too impecu- 
nious to accept it; he has beaxcoup de children 


| and slender fortune—two things that, curiously 








enough, are often found in conjunction. Parlia- 
ment, however, will give him the usual pension 


| of £5000 per annum for three lives, upon which 
of black lace with bretelles and sash. ‘They are | 


he and Mrs. N. ought to be able to rough it. 

—WASHINGTON VAN ZANbT died at Sing Sing 
on the 4th of May, aged 60 years. He was for- 
merly an Episcopal clergyman, and possessed 
remarkable ability as a preacher. Subsequently 
he became a writer for the press, and was at one 
time editor of the Syracuse Star. 

~The Rey. WittiAM Morey Punsuon, the 
distinguished Methodist clergyman, recently 
from England, whose portrait has been pub- 
lished in Harper's Weekly, is thus described by 
a correspondent of the Methodist, as he appears 
in the pulpit: 

‘* There he stands, simply a burly Englishman; 


| height, say five feet eight inches; weight, above 


two hundred pounds, certainly; stout build, in- 
clining to corpulency ; chest and shoulders, deep, 
round, and massive, with a look of prodigious 
muscle there had it been cultivated; an arm like 
a blacksmith’s, ended by a smallish but compact 
hand. Of neck, there is not much to speak of in 
length; but the sturdy thickness which gives 
English John the balance of his nickname. The 
head belongs with the body; it has a broad, deep 
foundation. The face is emphatically English. 
The éyes are probably a light blue, but seem 
small, deep-set, and can hardly be seen for a tend- 
ency in the red cheeks to rise up in a sort of 
intermittent puffiness behind. Over all is the 
hair—light brown, dry, thin to semi-baldness in 
front, long at the sides, and behind, rolling, and 
not even as well dressed as Beecher’s. There's 
your preacher and orator, given in an ‘un- 
touched’ photograph, severely true, as he stood 
for the first time before an American audience. 
Is it prepossessing? Not very; and yet, as your 
eye runs up and down the figure, and over his 
strong, yet pleasing head, the presence is im- 
pressive. You see, moreover, that the man is 
entirely at his ease, and betrays at once the well- 
seasoned veteran. 

‘His diction is marvelous, short, complete ; 
nervous sentences leap after each other with in- 
creasing rapidity as he warms a little in his 
theme. The rhetorical and logical progression 
of his theme satisfies the justest rules of art, yet 
he is neither wholly rhetorical nor wholly log- 
ical. Now and then there is a deeply subjective 
introspection, but objectivity is the character of 
his thought. He deals in things mentally and 
morally actual, rather than speculative. The 
mind of speaker and hearer is directed to the 
real in Christian experience and work, rather 
than to the ideal. In fact, we almost wish a lit- 
tle more of the inner man poured forth. There 
is little of set and amplified illustration. The 
style is attractive and graphic, but not pictorial. 
‘To be brought to Jesus is equally the want of 
the man who knows but one language, and hard- 
ly that, and of the man who has graduated the 
stars and unbraided the light;’ such.sentences, 
polished, sparkle all along, yet not excessively. 
Allusions to the classics, short and apt, occur 
here and there. The preacher has remembered 
his Homer wonderfully well, and to good pur- 
pose; but his favorite exemplifications are serip- 
tural, ‘comparing spiritual things with spiritual.’ 
His gesticulation is kept well in hand, rather 
> but always appropriate and forci- 

e@. 

—Among the signs of the times in England it 
may be mentioned that the Rev. Mr. BELLEw, 
who is represented as having no superior in that 
country as a preacher, was the first Church of 
England clergyman to preach a sermon in favor 
of Mr. GLADSTONE’s resolutions for disestablish- 
ing the Irish Church. His sermons every Sun- 


—Mrs. SAMUEL RussELL, of Middletown, Con- 
necticut, has erected in that city, near the en- 
trance of the cemetery, a chapel of Portland 
stone, at an expense of $30,000. In Greenwood 
Cemetery one of the largest, most substantial 
vaults, and one in the best taste, is that of Mr. 
CHARLES MorGAN, the cost of which was the 
same as the chapel mentioned above, 

—Lord Byron, a cousin of the person of that 
name who wrote verses, died lately at the age 
of 79. He succeeded the poet in the title, which 
he held forty-four years; but was not much 
known beyond the immediate cirele in which he 
revolved. The new Lord Byron is an old boy 
of fifty, eminently respectable and aristocratic. 

—The wife and daughter of that remarkable 
potentate and exalted Indian, Sporren Tatz, 
who has given our troops so much bother, were 
recently boarders at one of the great taverns at 
Cheyenne. A servant of the establishment, who 
has a turn for statistics, informs the editor of 
a local paper, that recently they demolished six- 
teen plates of soup between them at dinner. 
They appear to be fond of soup. 

—A gentleman writing to the Continental 
Gazette, describes the Dix-WaLsH marriage in 
Paris, tells who were present, how the ceremony 
was performed, what the bride wore, etc., ete., 
in words following: ‘The impressive churech- 
service and nuptial benediction of the Episcopal 
Prayer-Book were read by the Rey. Mr. Lamson, 
of the American Episcopal Chapel of Paris. 
There were no bridemaids or groomsmen; in a 
circle near the bridal pair stood General Dix and 
his family—Mrs. Drx, Colonel Drx, Mr. and Mrs. 
CHARLES Drx, Mrs. BLAKE and her two darling: 
rose-bud daughters, and other friends—all of 
whom knelt during the prayers. The bride—(we 
are afraid we must resort to the hackneyed 
phrase, for nothing else will express it)—‘ the 
bride looked lovely’ in her wedding raiment 
composed of a skirt of puffed tulle, with tunic 
and long train of rich white faille, trimmed with 
two rows of point d’Alencon, looped in front 
with bouquets of orange blossoms; corsage 
montant, with Alengon lace at the throat and 
wrists; wreath of orange blossoms as a coronal, 
and long tulle veil; diamond ear-rings and dia- 
mond cross. She also held a bouquet of natural 
orange flowers in her hand. Mrs, Dix wore a 
dress of dark shaded satin, trimmed with black 
lace; Mrs. BLAKE, a tunic of mauve silk over 2 
white silk skirt, fichu Marie Antoinette of white 
blonde; Mrs. CHartes Drx, a dress of light 
mauve satin, with black Chantilly fichu.”” The 
foreigners of distinction among the guests were 
Lord Lyons, Mr. MILNER Gipson, the Turkish 
Embassador; Mr. Kernez, Swiss Minister; the 
Minister from the Argentine Republic; M. 
MICHEL CHEVALIER, and M. SIMONIN. Many 
noted Americans were also present at the cere- 
mony. 
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Fig. 64 being of double material. "Pleat the crown from x to @, 


then gather a strip of muslin in puffs, a little more than an inch 
wide, and cover the crown with these lengthwise. Run a wire in 
the front along the line as marked; the length of this wire is given 
in the pattern. The front is gathered by this means. Then join 
the front and crown according to the figures on the pattern, and 

t on the cape after having pleated it from X to @. Turn the 
Front over along the line designated; bind the outer edge with 
silk, and trim this revers on the inner border with a pleated rache 
of the material. Cover the seam which joins the front and crown 
by means of closely laid pleats, an inch in width, and border the 
cape.with a somewhat narrower ruche. Finish with a bow of rib- 
bon on the left side of the hood and blue ribbon strings. 
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Waist witH Ficuv. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 15-21.] 


Infant's Swiss Muslin Hood. 
See illustration, page 497. 

Tuts hood is of double Swiss muslin. The trimming consists 
of Swiss muslin ruches an inch and a half in width, which finish 
the front of the hood, the under edge of the cape, and the back 
of the gathered front. For the hood cut from Figs. 66 and 67 
each one piece of double material. Then cut for the front two 
pieces of the muslin three-quarters of a yard long and three inches 
wide, and run in on the back a white covered wire fifteen inches 
in length; in the middle a similar wire sixteen inches in length; 
and in the front another seventeen inches in length, so that the 
front is gathered closely. On this pleat the crown, always laying 
X on @, and join this, ac- 
cording to the figures on the 
pattern, with the cape, which 
is pleated at the top. Bind 
the seam with a strip of the 
muslin, and hem the cape 
round the bottom. Trim 
the hood with ruches, and 
a bow and ends of Swiss 
muslin on the back of the 
cape, and finish with muslin 
strings. 


Infant’s Swiss Muslin 
Hood. 
See illustration, page 497. 
For this hood cut from 
Figs. 63-65 each one piece, 
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Wall Pocket. 
See illustration, page 497. 
Tuts pretty pocket is easily 

made. ‘The material should, of 
course, be of a color which cor- 
responds to the furniture of the 
room. The original is of brown 
woolen reps, ornamented with 
brown braid, and bordered with 
brown silk cord. Lambrequins, 
worked in the same manner, and 
finished each by a tassel, orna- 
ment the pocket. Cut, first, for 
the back, from Fig. 60, one piece 
each of pasteboard, woolen reps, 

and percale, then from Fig. 61 
one piece of the material and 
lining, and from Fig. 62 five 
pieces alike. Having braided 
the material for the upper part, 
cover the pasteboard for the back 
piece; then trim the remainder 
of the pieces with the material 
and lining together. Seta strong 
wire on the upper part. of the 
section of the pocket, Fig. 61, 
and lay in the under edge of the 
same part two pleats from X to 
@, as shown by Fig. 61. Sew 
= this part to the back and edge 
with cord. Border the lambre- 
quins also with a cord, with the 
exception of the upper edge; 
finish each with a tassel, and 
sew to a cord on the upper edge, 
fastening together at the corners. 
Sew this lambrequin piece, Fig. = 
61, on the pocket so that the ; 
cord stands out as trimming. 
The pocket is hung up by means 
of a brown silk cord, arranged 
as shown by the illustration. 


Walking Dress. 
Tuts dress is of sultana red 
Trish poplin ; the corsage is high, 

and the dress is trimmed with passementerie gimp of the same 
color. The skirt is gored and pleated behind. ‘The pattern given 
for the Norderney walking dress, No. 30 of Harper’s Bazar, Sup- 
plement No. I., Figs. 1-9, may be used for the skirt. The waist 
is cut from the pattern given in No. 15 of Harper’s Bazar, Sup- 
plement, No. XV. The ‘‘ Figaro” mantle is of the same matetial. - 
For this mantle, the shape and style of which are new, a yard and 
a half of the material is required. Slope this at the upper part, 
and arrange in box-pleats, so as to reduce it to the width of six- 
teen inches at the top. Fasten this pleated part to a small cape 
which scarcely reaches to the shoulder, and fasten in front by 
means of a bow and ends of the material. Trim the Figaro man- 

tle with passementerie gimp, an inch wide, and passementerie 

grelots. A hat of black tulle with strings and steel trim- 

mings, and parasol of gray silk, complete the suit. 


Summer Hood with Fichu. 
See illustration, page 501. 


Mareriats: 3144 oz. white zephyr wool. 

In this hood and fichu the tabs @foss in front and are 
laced together behind. ‘The whole is bordered by a netted 
ruche. The fichu, together with the hood, is finished with a 
white woolen tassel four inches in length. The hood may 
also be worked of split wool according to the pattern given in 
the illustration. Another illustration gives a section of the 

es design in full size. This is work- 





ed backward and forward, knit- 
~ ting all the stitches on one side 
and purling them all on the other. 
1st round.—Alternately three 
stitches knitted together, and in 
the next stitch three. stitches, 
knitting one, purling one, knit- 
ting one. 
2d round.—Entirely purled. — 
3d round.—Like the first, tak- (ilk Hn " 
ing care that the stitch in which ht 
three stitches are worked in this mM 
round shall be the stitch which  !!)|!\\\| i | 
resulted from knitting three to- i li } 
gether in the first round. This {)'\\iiij Mi 
forms a figured design. Thehood :" | Wi 
is cut from the patterns given in 
Figs. 35 and 36. Begin on the 
front of the hood by casting on 
ninety-two stitches on rather 
coarse knitting-needles, and knit 
| as given above, making the shape 
like the muslin pattern cut from 
villi] Fig. 85. When this has reached 
ill | | the size of Fig. 35, cast off and 
yi i sew together from 8to 9. Begin 
{\(NWiiii\,| the fichu on the back corner with 
niin) seven stitches. The three middle 
A TT stitches are here knitted together 
Ny Hh | as 1 stitch in the Ist pattern row. 
i || At the beginning and end one 


stitch is always knitted plain, and - 
the work is widened as required 
by the pattern. When the knit- jj 
ted part has reached the height § 
of Fig. 36, cast off the stitches 
from the middle toward both 3 
sides te * of Fig. 36, and knit 
each part of the fichu separately, 
gradually casting off stitches on 
the upper edge to 10 on Fig. 36, 


For pattern see Supplement to No. 30 of Harper's Bazar, No. I., Figs, 1-11. and adding on the under edge. 
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Waist with SIMULATED Ficuv. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 7-9. 


From the 10 onward the stitches must be cast off, and the same 
number of stitehes added to the other side, so that the tabs shall 
have the form of the pattern. Where the tabs widen add stitches 
on both sides, then cast off stitches to render it pointed. The 
fichu and hood are joined according to the figures on the pattern, 
and the seam bound with a white silk ribbon. The ruche consists 
of a netted stripe of the requisite length, which is worked in nine 
rounds on white zephyr over a mesh an inch in circumference, 
and bordered on each long side by a round of white filoselle silk. 
This stripe is laid in box-pleats 
at the width of an inch apart 
and held together by means of 
a few stitches. Finish with 
tassels on the fichu and hood. 


Summer Hood in Knit- 
ting and Crochet. 
See illustration, page 501. 
Marertats: 216 oz. zephyr 
wool, blue ribbon of half and 
one and a half inches wide. 
This hood is knitted of white 
zephyr worsted. The tabs may 
either fall in front, or be crossed 
on the breast and fastened be- 
hind, or arranged around the 
neck as a scarf. The pattern 
is knitted with wooden needles, 
so that the work is in holes and 
very light. Around the outer 


PoLonaIsE PALETOT. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XII., Fig. 39. 
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edge the hood is trimmed with a crochet border of white wool, 
through the holes in the figure of which is run a narrow ribbon. 
Bows of blue ribbon, an inch and a half in width, form the other 
trimming. Begin on the front of the hood and cast three stitches on 
wooden needles of about three-fourths of an inch in circumference, 
and knit backward and forward twenty-seven entirely plain rounds, 
adding a stitch at the end of every round. In the 28th round cast 
on eighty additional stitches at each side of the work, and knit thirty- 
eight rounds over the entire row of stitches. In the next round cast 
off the stitches at each side of the middle fifty-two. With these re- 
maining fifty-two stitches knit further thirty rounds, again adding a 
stitch at the end of every round, after which cast off. Lay together 
the corners of the work just finished and sew the side stitches to- 
gether. Crochet on this, putting the needle through the side stitches 
one round, alternately 1 de. (double crochet), 1 ch. (chain stitch), 
passing over a requisite distance of the border. 

2d round.—> 1 de. in the next ch. of the former round; 1 ch. ; 
2 de. separated by 2 ch. in the next ch. of the former round; 1 ch. 
Repeat from +. 

8d round.—Always 5 de. in the 2 ch. of the last round; between 
these 2 ch. separated by a sl. (slip stitch), this last always in the sin- 
gle dc. On the front of the hood the de. are worked nearer together 
so that they form pleats; besides this, crochet a narrow border about 
eight inches in length, and sew it on the front of the hood. For 
this make a foundation of suitable length, and crochet 1st round, 
alternately, 1 de., 1 ch., with the last passing over one foundation 






Summer Hoop wirtn Ficuv, 1x Crocuet anp NETTING. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 35 and 36. 


stitch. 2d round.—In every ch. of the last round 6 te. (treble crochet) ; 
after every 6 te.1 ch. 3d round.—Alternately 1 sl. in every single ch. of 
the last round; between that, 1 ch. By this the 6 te. figures form regu- 
lar pleats. Having sewed on this border, run through the de. round of 
the hood blue ribbon half an inch in width; lay the knitted crown in a few 
pleats from the seam toward the front point, and finish this, as also the 
front middle of the hood, by a bow and ends of the wide ribbon. On the 
lower corner on the back fasten a white woolen tassel of about four inches 
in —_ and fasten in a point the ends of the tabs by means of similar 
tassels, 


Knitting Design for Hoods, Tidies, etc. 

Tus design may be used as foundation for covers and curtains, and 
worked in split wool also for hoods. Knit on a foundation row of the req- 
uisite length, in backward and forward rounds, always making one side 
knitted and the other purled. 1st round.—Slip one, 
* knit three, throw the thread around; repeat 
from *. 2d round.—Purled. In every stitch which 
was formed by throwing the thread around in the last 
round knit three stitches—one being purled, one knit- 
ted, one purled. 8d round.—Knit entirely plain. 
4th round.—Purl entirely. Continue by repeating 
all from the 1st round, taking care to turn the work 
at the beginning of every pattern row. 





ENGAGED PEOPLE. 


— are other signs of betrothal between two 
persons than an engaged ring. They are very SS 
numerous, but they are also very amusing. Ways 
of making love are just as various as the characters 
which love has inspired. A new Wheel of Life has 
yet to be made which shail include better designs 
than those hitherto contrived for this curious toy. 
Let the little black figures of different types of lovers 
be made to revolve, and then you will be contem- 
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Wuite CasHMERE SumMER Hoop. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 37 and 38. 


plating one of the most entertaining 
spectacles in the world. 

Married people run more in a groove. 
Matrimony becomes a habit in a very 
short time; and though we do not say 
that there is not a very genuine love five 
times out of ten dictating every matri- 
monial movement, yet these movements 
are all so much alike that the history of 
one married couple will be generally 
found but a mere repetition of the his- 
tory of hundreds of others. Now love— 
or, rather, that love which the French 
call the grand passion, and which prop- 
erly belongs to the days of betrothals— 
never becomes a habit. It is full of the 
impulse of a variety of thought in a 
uniformity of passion. It is all testi- 
fied, however, in so many various ways 
that to watch the conduct of engaged 
people in its multifarious gradations will 
be found a very entertaining, and, if you 
are a philanthropist, a very gratifying 
spectacle. It frequently happens that a 
very nervous man will fall in love with, 
and become engaged to, a very worldly 
young lady. This is the drollest type 
of all engagements. The obvious nerv- 
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Wuite CasHMERE Bascuiix. 
For vattern see Supplement, No. IL, Fig. 5. 


ousness of the man, contrasted with the impulsive movements prompt- 
ed by love, are almost ridiculous enough to make you somctimes won- 
der that the girl can see any thing to love in him. The jille de so- 
ciété knows too well the character of society to care to provoke its 
contempt by unblushingly spooning before it. She must be hope- 
lessly in love, indeed, if she disregards her experience of the thoughts 
suggested to society by such sights. The man, if he were not so 
nervous, might be able to regulate his conduct by much the same 
consideration for the opinion of others. But the truth is that, re- 
strained on the one hand by his nervousness, and urged on the other 
hand by his love, he will generally contrive to make a fool of himself 
at least ten times during an evening, and go to bed convinced, in the 
secret depths of his own mind, that he has fallen ineffably in the esti- 
mation of her at whose feet he has laid his heart. ‘The manceuvres 
of such an engaged couple as this are exceedingly enjoyable to watch. 
The many heart-burnings that come out painfully strong in the ex- 
pression on the man’s face; the exultation in the eyes of the girl who 
knows how desperately the man loves her, how acute are the pangs 
which she communicates to his heart by her waltzing and talking 
with the tall, bewhiskered gentleman with the velvet collar to his 
coat, all combine to form a study which only a very superficial indi- 
vidual indeed can contemplate without deriving from it very material 
instruction. - . 

_ The types of engaged couples are, of course, inexhaustible. There 
is a type, however, not less droll than that which we have just indi- 
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cated. We mean the engaged couple impersonated by the gushing girl 
and the staid man who is terribly conscious of the laughter-provoking con- 
dition of being into which he has suffered himself to glide. It is very nat- 
ural for the gushing girl who is full of her new love, and who wants to show 
her real lover off before her admiring friends and relations, to have recourse 
to a thousand petty subterfuges to provoke him into even a temporary 
‘*spoony” demeanor. But the staid man will never descend into such pu- 
erilities of conduct. He may love the girl very much; but, in order to 
escape ridicule, he has made up his mind that nobody shall know that he 
loves her but herself. Of course the gushing girl experiences no end of 
disappointment and doubts as to whether Charley, or Willie, or Harry, or 
whoever he may be, really loves her. But, to do the staid man justice, he 
makes up for his apparent coldness the moment the backs of the relations 
and friends are turned. Still, what the gushing girl wants is to let these 
very friends and relations see how much she is loved by the man whom she 
is going to marry some day or other. Surely nothing 
can be more natural or more harmless. An engaged 
girl has a sense of triumph upon her in letting her 
papa and mamma, and brothers and sisters, see how 
devoted her lover is to her. It is the triumphant ex- 
pression of the young heart, which says, ‘* Hitherto 
I have only been a young girl at school, or a young 
lady at parties; now I am going to be a wife. Now 
I am Somebody.” All this eloquence is aided, of 
course, by the lover, when he chooses to offer his sup- 
port. But the staid man never does choose. His 
is always the consciousness of the whole family being 
in conspiracy against him. If he meets the eyes of 
his future mother-in-law, his first thought is that she 
is conjecturing his real banking account, and summing 
up his character by estimating the value of his clothes. 
He objects to the sisters and brothers because he is 
convinced that they regard him as a kind of needy 
fellow who has crept into the family merely to take 
what he can get. Why should he make a fool of 
himself before such critics? He loves his little girl 
—very much; but if she thinks he is going to be let 
in to spooning with her before her family she is ver; 
much mistaken—for he won't. So one-half the en- 
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joymant of being engngel ie.qon fives wee gush- 
ng girl. It is almost as bad as.if@lié’had no 
one to whom shé could tell her love. 

If we thought, for a moment, that engaged 
couples were ever in a state of mind fit to have 
solid advice communicated to them, it would af- 
ford us infinite pleasure to lay down a regular 
code of what we should call ‘ betrothal laws” for 
the regulation of their conduct not only toward 
each other, but toward society. But our expe- 
rience assures us that the best thing a person 
zealous in the happiness of an engaged ~—_ 
can do for them is to leave them alone. So thi 
we do, merely indicating engaged couples as a 
very humorous study for such of our readers who, 
like Mr. Jingle, are observers of men and things. 








MAY. 
To forest and meadow-land, April-green, 
She has journeyed, a joyous comer, 


And gladdened a realm for its future queen— 
The loveliest vassal of Summer! 


She rouses the timider violets up, 

She has brightened the cedar’s dark fringes, 
And painted the hyacinth’s waxen cup 

From the withering tulip’s tinges. 


The flame of her sunset gaudiér’ burns, 
The light of her gloaming lingers ; 

She has opened the plumes of the velvet ferns 
By a touch of her fairy fingers. 


With plenteous roses, in clustered pomp, 
She has wreathen the trellised porches, 
And lit in the depths of the lonely swamp 

‘Her marigold’s fiery torches. 


And last, on the lute of her gentlest breeze, 
She has called to their fragrant plunder 

Those bacchanals of the flowers—the bees, 
With their boom of mimic thunder, 


But kindlier still, the poet’s dream 
She has broidered with threads of fancy, 
As bright and rich as her butter-cup’s gleam, 
Or the dawn of her purple pansy! 





THE STORY Ol PAULINE. 

ss ARLING—I found your letter last night, buried 

as usual in our irysting-tree, and read over ev- 
ery word a dozen times. How can you expect me to 
agree with or acquiesce in it, who loye you so dearly ? 
Little one, you don’t know, you can't guess, in that 
aweet innocent heart of yours, what I feel for you— 
what it would be to me to lose you. I would rather a 
thousand times be dead and cold in my grave, blind and 





deaf to all the things that are so dear to one in youth | 


and strength, than live to know I must do without my 
darling in all the weary years to come. Not to look 
into your eyes, not to feel the touch of your dear hand 
—ah, child! if you only realized the dearth and fam- 
ine those words contain for me, you would never write 
me your dutiful maxims and pious pruderies. I don’t 
blame you, you dear little saint; it is not because I'm 
a world-worn sinner myself that I should laugh at the 
goodness and purity of a little white dove like you. 
You did not eee me in church last Sunday—the first 
time I have been for years—I never took my eyes off 
you. I almost smiled to see you staggering under a 
gigantic prayer-book with an enormous cross on the 
back. You can't think how I strained my ears to 
catch the sound of your voice as you uttered all the 
responses; and when you sang, it seemed to me I heard 
your sweet voice above all the rest. I haven't been a 
ood man, Pauline; they've taken care to let you 
know that, haven't they? but for once I was in love 
with religion, when I saw your upturned face, with its 
rapt, devout expression, looking like some cherub's, 
in its frame of curly, auburn locks. Think, child, how 
it lies in your power to reclaim a sinner! If you were 
mine, mine altogether, I should never want to be bit- 
ter or wicked any more; you might make me so good 
—I dare say in time I should be quite a different man: 
and you know there's something said—somewhere in 
your Bible—about Jeaving father and mother, and 
cleaving to your wife or husband ; and so you know, 
dearest, if you were only once mine, it would be your 
positive duty to give up every thing for me. Who 
loves you as Ido? If you gave me up to-morrow, and 
promised all your life-long to see me no more, what 
could make up to you for losing me? Don’t think me 
vain for saying this, Pauline; I'm only judging your 
heart by mine. I know that the whole world would 
be nothing to me without you; I know there would 
be no sunshine, no brightness, in life for me—nothing 
but one great heart-eating care—if you were lost to 
me. Child, if every thought of your days and nights 
were full of me, as mine are full of you, there could 
be no hesitation in your mind as to which you would 
give up—your family or me. Go to your father, tell 
him how we love each other, tell him what our lives 
would be asunder, and then—if he still refuses—dar- 
ling, it would be no wrong—such disobedience could 
not be sin in God's eyes. Decide for yourself, and 
trast in the heart that is too full of you, even to the 
very core, ever to fail you, 
“Groree Srantey Scarietr.” 


I read that dear letter twice, thrice, kissed it, 
laid it lovingly against my bosom, while the 
great tears, that were not. all for sorrow, welled 
up into my eyes. Ah, how true! if I lost his 
love, gave him up, what would all the world be- 
side hold for me? I was only eighteen then. 
Ah, me! how incontrovertibly, sweetly true were 
those loving sophistries. For such love as ours, 
was it not well to give up all else, friends, ties 
of family, worldly goods? ‘*‘ It could not but be 
svell.” 

I was in love—heart and mind and soul: there 
was a passing cloud over my happiness, because 
my father had refused his consent to my marry- 
ing the man who in my eyes seemed most dear, 
most noble, most worthy; but in my secret 
thoughts I had faith—the faith of youth in all 
things working right at last. 

They said he was a scape-grace, a vaurien! 
that he was extravagant and poor. What cared 
1? If they had brought me a whole catalogue 
of crimes and sins signed with his own confes- 
sion it would not have made me love him one 
whit the less. He was my darling. I had given 
up all my heart to him, and I would have said 
stanchly, ** Let him be all you Say—and still I 
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love him,” What is love worth without that 
blind confident devotion? He was not one of 
the big black giant heroes of fabulous girth, with 
Satanic flashes in his ‘‘bold bad eyes;” no, he 
was slight, rather tall, with a bright handsome 
face and kind laughing eyes. Perhaps his mouth 
was weak. Sometimes I saw that when he curved 
up his chestnut mustache above the lip, and 
twisted it with lithe impatient fingers when he 
could not answer one of my “‘ dutiful maxims.” 
People were very hard upon him, I thotight 
—very cruel, very unjust. Has one to shake 
one’s head at him because he had been expelled 
from Eton for some boyish escapade: or has one 
to frown in virtuous indignation because he had 
done the same as fifty men in his set, and then, 
having a mean, cross-grained old father who 
would not pay his debts, been obliged to sell out 
of the Rifles? Not that he went about like a big 
atheistic hero cursing his fate and family, and 
hating every one who was more fortunate and 
less tempted. Not he. He was frank, and 
kindly, and generous—open as the day. ‘* Lit- 
tle darling Pauline,” he would say to me, ‘I’m 
not half worthy of your love. If I-wasn't such 
a selfish fellow, I should go away and leave you 
for better men than me; but, darling, if I didn’t 
have you I should die.” Ah! was it not some- 
thing to be loved like that—something for a little 
simple girl who had never known what it was to 
be loved, and praised, and flattered before? I 
had run wild all my life, untamed, unchecked. 
I was not a beauty like my stately, black-haired 
sister Doris. Papa and mamma did not expect 
any thing of me. She would sustain the family 
honor, be presented at Court, and make a grand 
match. So the little pale-faced girl with the 
wavy auburn locks and strange big eyes might 
roam at large, and race her pony over the broad 
fields and through the green lanes, might feed her 
birds and romp with her dogs, and follow her own 
wayward will much as she listed. I had been 
very ill once when a child, and the doctors had 
said, ‘‘ Give her plenty of fresh air—let her run 
wild.” ‘Their prescription had been followed 
faithfully enough. And I was very happy. I 
loved the country, and the birds, and the dear 
wild flowers. When I was seventeen Captain 
Scarlett came home (his father’s place was next 
to ours), and he loved me—loved me in spite of 
beautiful, stately Doris. Men had never had 
eyes for me before when she was present, Ah! 
was it not sweet flattery to my simple soul to be 
loved—ay, more than loved by a man who had 
mixed with all the loveliest women of the day? 
But when my father saw it he called me gravely 
to him, saying, ‘* Pauline, this must not be.’ 
And I had cried in a frightened voice : 

“*Must not? Oh! papa—why ?” 

He answered, quite kindly: ‘* My child, there 
are a good many reasons which little girls do not 
understand. Captain Scarlett is a man of ex- 
pensive tastes, extravagant, with not the best 
reputation in the world.” 

**Oh, papa!” I cried, with hot flushing cheeks, 
‘*T don’t believe it.” 

‘* Hush, dear!” he said, gravely. . ‘* ]-am not 
speaking from hearsay; what I say is distinctly, 
undeniably true. And, Pauline, | tell you now, 
earnestly and seriously, I will not allow you to 
see him any more. You must now, and here, 
give me your faithful promise never to see him 
again without my consent.” 

I implored and protested ;. I shed many bitter 
tears; but my father was firm, and with a sore 
heart I yielded at last. But ‘* Love will find out 
the way,” and the dead heart of the old oak-tree in 
the woods received our written confessions. We 
had not even the poor consolation of .Pyramus 
and Thisbe, telling our love through a chink in the 
wall. I was faithful to my promise. I would 
not hear the sound of his voice, or look in his 
face again. And morning and evening, when I 
knelt to say my prayers, my heart was heavy 
with the thought of this transgression against my 
father’s wish. ‘The Sunday before—that Sunday 
George spoke of in his letter—my better angel 
had had a great struggle with my wavering heart, 
and in the end had conquered; so that, with 
much bitterness and yearning of soul, 1 had writ- 
ten a last letter, beseeching him not to hinder 
the obedience I owed my father. In quick an- 
swer came his letter, that dear letter I have told 
you word for word. It changed the current of 
my thoughts. I could not give up my darling. 
I would go to my father, would implore him pit- 
eously to let us love one another; and if he 
should still be hard and obdurate, I would—ah ! 
I knew not what. 

There was a slow footstep on the lawn, then a 
crunching of the gravel, and I heard the click 
of the latch on the little gate opening to the 
wood. I looked down—it was my father smok- 
ing his after-dinner cigar. I took a sudden res- 
olution, and with hot cheeks and fluttering heart 
I caught my hat from the little white bed, and 
ran down the broad polished staircase, and out 
into the wood. Papa heard my quick step. He 
turned and smiled upon me. 

‘* Well, Miss Lightfoot,” he said, kindly, 
“are you coming to bear me company?” My 
cheeks were dyed with painful crimson, I could 
hear, the quick beats against my side, and I was 
silent, gasping for breath. ‘‘ You should not run 
so, Pauline,” my father said, anxiously. ‘‘ You 
are none too strong that you should play these 
mad pranks with yourself. Stand still, child, 
and get your breath.” A little farther on there 
was a great oak trunk that had been recently 
felled. 

** Papa, come and sit down with me, please,” 
I gasped, and again<L felt dizzy with the great 
rush of blood to brain and*heart. 

He acquiesced silently, and we sat down side 
by side, I tried to speak, but could not force 
out the words, only sat shivering from head to 
foot. Presently he turned and looked at me 
with a long, searching gaze. I-was white and 





sick now. 





**Tell me, Pauline!” he uttered, gravely, tak- 
ing the cigar from his lips. 
courage came to me, and I cried: 


.** Papa, I can not give him up!” 


Surely there seems no harder thing than to tell 
pe that one loves some man very dearly ; all 
one’s instinctive delicacy seems to shrink back 
Peg the curling leaves el the little 
sen t. I went on, desperately : | 
Af you only knew how or cared for each 

We don’t want money, papa; and why 
‘you mind for what we do not value?” 

‘There was a grave silence that seemed an eter- 
nity of torture to me. ' 
‘You don’t want to break my heart?” I 
sobbed 






My father laid his cigar down beside him, and 
turned to me. 

** Pauline,” he said, kindly, but with a sad, 
earnest expression in his face, ‘‘I do not think 
I am one of those men who thwart their chil- 
dren’s wishes, and refuse their prayers from tyr- 
anny or motives ot worldliness. You and Doris 
have not had much hardship to complain of from 
you father—have you?” 

**Oh no, papa!” I cried, quickly. 

“If I see your heart set upon a thing—if I 
know that, by granting what you ask, I should 
meke you very happy—do you think I should 
refuse unless there were some grave cause ?” 

I hung my head; that argument seemed un- 
answerable. 

** My child, very few people marry their first 
loves, and well for them they do not. It may 
seem harsh and unfeeling to you now, but take 
my word for it, if you obey my wish and give up 
Captain Scarlett, you will see men more suited 
to you than he is, and some day you will be very 
thankful you did not have your own way.” 

‘* Never!” I sobbed, indignantly. 

** You think so now, dear—it would be strange 
if you did not. But you are a mere child, younger 
even than your years. Come, be brave, Pauline. 
Trust your father.” 

His calm words seemed to be taking my dream, 
my hopes, stealthily away from me; and like some 
sleeper weighed upon by nightmare, I made a 
mighty effort to rouse myself. My cheeks were 
burning until the tears forced themselves into my 
eyes. My hands and feet were icy cold. Fora 
moment I thought of taking the precious letter 
from my breast, and placing it in papa’s hands; 
surely that would move him; but then a vague 
dim sense came over me that what was so sweet 
and touching to me would seem different ‘in the 
eyes of a man who had outgrown all sentiment. 
Do we ever give our parents credit for knowing 
the meaning of the word romance by practical 
experience ? 

** Papa,” I said, trembling greatly, and yet 
with unflinching resolve, ‘*I will never give him 
up. If you brought some great crime against 
him, then I should have to do as you command- 
ed me, if it broke my heart. He has zo*fault, 
only the fault of being poor. I am not like 
Doris. I don’t want to be a great lady. I 
don’t care a bit for fine clothes and carriages ; 
it is he who makes the sacrifiee—not I.” 

“You are quite right, Pauline,” answered my 
father, gravely ; ‘‘it would be Captain Scarlett’s 
sacrifice—that is my very objection to your mar- 
rying him.” 

‘**Papa!” I exclaimed, with wide open eyes. 

‘*Tf 1 could give you a fortune the case would 
be different; but you know that is impossible. 
For the position I am obliged to keep up Iam a 
poor man; the most I could afford to give you 
would be a hundred a year. Captain Scarlett 
has four hundred a year left him by an aunt. 
This I know from his father—an income barely 
sufficient to keep him like a gentleman in his 
own set. I know the sort of man he is well— 
good-natured, unstable, selfish, weak as water, 
who would promise and swear every mortal vow 
under the sun to get what he wanted for the 
time, and probably intend to keep his vows. 
But it is not in his nature to sacrifice himself 
for others. I don’t want to pain you, my poor 
little girl, but if you married him he would in 
time feel you a weight and drag upon him, and 
be ready to curse, perhaps to your face, the day 

he ever saw you.” 

The indignant knot rose in my throat. 
don’t know him, papa.” 

**T can not expect you to believe me, my dear; 
but you must trust my judgment. Now let us say 
no more aboutsit.” 

I rose to my feet, and stood before my father 
with streaming eyes, my fingers locked painfully 
together. 

‘** Papa, I do not want to be undutiful or un- 
‘grateful, but I will not give him up. You may 
lock me up or send me away, or do what you 
like: with me, but I am resolved. I love him 
with all my heart. I wil/ marry him.” 

There was no anger in my father’s kind eyes at 
my rash words, only grave compassion. 

**'You will know better some day, Pauline. 
Go in now, child; it is getting cold. Some days 
hence I will talk to you again.” 

I turned away, half ashamed, half regretful, 
leaving my father still sitting on the fallen oak, 
and went slowly through the deepening shades 
tomy room. How bitterly I cried! With what 
wickedness, what bitter ingratitude, my heart re- 
proached me! ‘To have spoken those proud re- 
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. bellious words to my father—my father, who had 


been so patient and gentle with me. But I could 
not, I would not give up my darling. 

A week after papa sent for me. 

‘* We have decided what to do with you, Pau- 
line,” he said. ‘‘ Yau are fo promise us that you 
will not see or hold any communication with 
Captain Scarlett for a year; and if at-the end of 
that time you are still of the same opinion, we 
shall not oppose your wishes an} longer.” 

My eyes glistened with delight. What was a 
year? Was it likely we should change in twelve 
little months ? 


“Meantime,” continued my father, ‘‘ you are 
to spend a couple of months with your Aunt Cath- 
erinein London. In, fortnight, when yourmam- 
ma has had time to equip you, I shall take you 
to London. I will see Captain Scarlett myself, 
and tell him of our determination.” 

“Papa,” I asked, wistfully, ‘‘may I not see 
him, or write to him once ?” 

“No,” answered my father, quickly. ‘I will 
explain every thing.” 

I went to London, to my aunt, Lady Nugent, 
and she took me to all manner of grand enter- 
tainments. “I enjoyed it thoroughly. I was very 
happy, for had I not profound faith in the future ? 
Sometimes, when we drove round the Park in 
my aunt’s grand barouche, I saw him standing 
by the rails with a knot of men, or lingering by 
some carriage full of aristocratic beauties. He 
did not raise his hat, or even seem to let his 
glance fall upon me, but when I turned my head, 
from a sudden impulse as I passed, I caught the 
full bright gaze fixed tenderly upon me. Once 
at a ball we met too, and it seemed so hard that 
he should not ask me to dance or come to speak 
tome. But late in the evening he was standing 
opposite me in a quadrille, and as he passed me 
he whispered, with some bitterness, ‘‘Is it too 
long to wait ?” and I answered, quickly, ‘‘ Not if 
it were ten years, instead of one.” I knew what 
he meant; my partner was Viscount Heronmere, 
and for the last three weeks he had followed me 
every where, like my shadow. He was kind and 
generous ; youth, good looks, and money were 
his: perhaps, if I had never seen George, I might 
have come to care for him. He proposed for 
me to my father, and I was implored, entreated 
by my-family, not to refuse such a marriage. 
Papa absdlutely forbade me to mention Captain 
Scarlett to him, and Lord Heronmere, believing 
he could make me love him by kindness and per- 
severance, would not be daunted by my first re- 
jection. In the shooting-season papa asked him 
down, and he put off a grand party at his own 
place to come. I might have made a grander 
match than beautiful Doris—her lover was only 
a baronet ; but what cared I for wealth and titles 
in comparison with my own handsome George 
Scarlett? Ibe false to him! I break his heart, 
because father, mother, sister, urged, scolded, and 
entreated perpetually! Iloved them all—I would 
have given up any thing for them—but him. 
One afternoon the shooting-party passed me on 
their way home as I rambled through the woods 
alone. I did not offer to join them, but Lord 
Heronmere stopped at my side, and the rest 
passed discreetly on to the house. How vexed I 
felt! it was in my heart to be pettish with the 
poor fellow, but I thrust»the cross inclination 
from me, and turned to him, smiling. ‘‘ Have 
you had good sport ?” I asked. 

‘Not very,” he answered; ‘I shot awfully 
badly —missed my bird half a dozen times. I 
suppose I was thinking of something else.” 

He stood still, and I was forced to glance up- 
ward. He looked so brave and bright standing 
there, his gun a¢ross his shoulder and the set- 
ting sun slanting through the boughs upon his 
stalwart frame, I could not help but feel a little 
touched at the wistful look in his kind eyes. 

“Miss Pauline,” he said, ‘‘won’t you have 
pity on me?” It seemed so odd, this big strong 
man asking pity at the hands of a poor little for- 
lorn maiden like me, that I half smiled. He 
took my hand and said again, ‘‘ Won't you try 
to love me?” 

My face grew quite grave in a moment, but 1 
did not take my hand away—left it trembling 
with his clasp tightening upon it. 

‘¢ Lord Heronmere,” I said, faltering, ‘‘I must 
tell you—they forbade me, but I owe all your 
kindness some better return than silence now. 
If my heart were not quite full of some one else, 
so full that I have not a thought or wish away 
from him, I believe I might have come to care 
for you; but I am engaged by every tie I consid- 
er sacred and binding, by the whole strength of 
my love, to some one I am not allowed to name 
to you.” : 

The kind brave face turned so white—it was 
his hand that shook now—mine that clasped his. 

‘* Tt was hardly fair to me,” he uttered in a low 
voice. 

‘¢ But papa does not consider me engaged ; he 
su .vu8ed his consent—I am not even allowed 
to see Geor—to see——” 

‘Thank you for telling me,” Lord Heronmere 
said, sighing. 

‘*Will you keep my secret?” I pleaded. ‘‘Ah! 
if you would only be so generous as to pretend 
you care for me no longer, to go away and seem 
as if you had forgotten me. If—” 

He was silent for some moments, his mouth 
working and the broad open brow contracting as 
if to keep back the signs of a passing weakness. 
Then he looked at me, and seeing my wistful 
eyes, said: 

** You ask me a hard thing.” : 

‘* But you are generous,” I pleaded, and in that 
moment [ felt I loved him like a brother. 

‘*T will show how I love you by obeying you,” 
he uttered, in a low, shaken voice. And then 
the color flushed into his face as, still holding my 
hand, he looked into my eyes and then down- 
ward at my lips. 

‘Let me kiss your hand,” he said at last, in 
low, pleading tones. 

I had understood his glance. _I felt that great, 
surging pity for him that I think any good-heart- 
ed woman would feel for a man who held her in 
a great hopeless love. I put up my face quite 
simply to him. If George himself had been 
there, and known my heart, he could have taken 
no exception to the impulse which prompted that 
action. For a moment the keen light flashed 
into Lord Heronmere’s eyes; then it died away, 
and he stooped and kissed me gravely on the 
cheek, as he would have kissed a dear sister. 

‘Thank you,” he said, in a low voice, and with- 





out another word he walked on to the house. 
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Months rolled on, the year came to an end, 
and George and I met again. Shall I ever for- 
get that day? My life has not been a long one 
-—not very long, I am only twenty-four. Ah! if 
it would please God to let me die soon, to drift 
away out of this great lonely world, where no 
one cares much for me, where no one would 
greatly miss me! Hush! I am forgetting; my 
story is not done yet. -[ have had some very, 
very happy days; shall we have good at the 
hand of the Lord, and not evil? ‘That day, of 
ail others, is to be marked with a white stone. 

I think papa and mamma must have forgotten 
what anniversary it was, for they had gone away 
on a visit, and I was at home alone. Doris had 
been married a month. 

It was a bright spring day with a hot sun, and 
I adorned myself in White muslin, with the peach- 
colored ribbons in my hair that George had loved 
to see me wear. I knew he would come; I had 
a keen presentiment that I should meet him in 
the woods, and thither I went. Standing there, 
leaning against the broad trunk of an ancient 
tree, I saw him come toward me with the quick, 
impatient step.J knew so well. I could not 
move, my h t so thick and fast; a strange 
faintness crept over me. A few minutes and he 
had caught me to his breast with an eager, pas- 
sionate cry, and was raining kisses upon my 
shrinking face and trembling hands. The great 
glad tears poured down my cheeks; his voice 
was shaken too as he said : 

‘¢ Little darling Pauline—my own at last!” 

We were married ; and ah! how divinely hap- 
py w- were! -how we loved each other! 

G.e can not be quite satisfied in this world ; 
there is an alloy in our greatest pleasures, per- 
haps to mould our characters into firmness and 
truth, as base metal hardens the plastic gold into 
endurance. Papa was bitterly angered at the 
marriage, but he had given his promise and would 
not depart from it. He had trusted that the 
year of absence would have been too hard a test, 
for George’s truth at least; he had fancied that 
a glimpse of the paradise of fashion and luxury 
would have given me new ideas on the value of 
wealth and position. In vain is a snare set in 
the sight of any bird; we had seen through it 
all, we were not one whit altered. 

We were living in London, in apartments. 1 
did not mind the least that the house was not in 
a very fashionable neighborhood, or that the 
rooms were furnished in the gimcrack style 
known to cheap furniture-vendors as the Louis 
Quatorze—oh, the unutterable sacrilege of fa- 
thering any thing so vulgar and tawdry upon the 
Grand Monarque! But I think it grated a lit- 
tle upon George, who had been used to luxury 
and pomp from his childhood up. Of course, it 
was natural that he should chafe at genteel pov- 
erty, which he vowed was more degrading than 
absolute beggary. I felt keenly what it must be 
to him to come from his luxurious club to the 
little musty sitting-room, and be compelled to 
dine off greasy steaks, or worse still, the stringy 
baked biped dignified by the name of chicken, 
which alternated our untempting fare. I did 
not mind one whit, but I thought regretfully as I 
looked, with the happy pride of possession, at 
the handsome face opposite to me, I thought how 
he must miss the recherché, sociable little club 
and Richmond dinners, and began to reproach 
myself with selfishness in wanting to have him 
always with me. At last, with a heart-breaking 
effort, I resolved to sacrifice my pleasure to his 
comfort. So I besought him to dine now and 
then at his club, and to mix a little in the socie- 
ty he had been used to. I could not expect his 
friends to come and see me in those inelegant 
lodgings—he did not even care for them to know 
where he lived. He refused to leave me at first, 
but yielded when I pressed him. I was very 
miserable on the evenings when he dined out. I 
drank my solitary cup of tea, having -no heart to 
eat, and looked wistfully out of window at the 
dull street. George did not like me to go out 
alone. Sometimes I cried a little, but then I 
comforted myself that he was happy, and I loved 
him so dearly that I would have given up every 
thing in the world for him. If it crossed my 
mind sometimes with a shadow of pain that he 
could be happy away from: me, I checked the: 
thought, arguing to myself that men and women 
were different. Ah, would I not rather have 
dined day after day on the most miserable burnt- 
up chop with him beside me than have partaken 
of a banquet in Olympus that he could not share ? 
It was hard when he began to stay out late, not 
coming home until one or two in the morning; 
but I always sat up for him. How I listened for 
every cab-wheel, to every footstep in the desert- 
ed street, until I was almost mad with apprehen- 
sions for his safety. What should I do if I lost 
my darling—if he were taken from me? I 
thought sometimes he would be: I idolized him 
so. But then when he came I could welcome 
him with a glad smile, and if he was vexed with 
me for sitting up I declared I had been reading 
a book it was impossible to put down. Now and 
then I wondered a little that he accepted my sto- 
ries so readily, that he did not notice how inyari- 
ably I sat up until his return, that he did not see 
my cheeks were pale and my eyes hollow. But 
we were very happy. Sometimes he took me to 
the Park, or we went down to Greenwich or 
Richmond in a hansom and dined there ;_ these 
were grand gala days. I gave him all my mon- 
cy, pretending I did not care for dress, and 
learned to be a wonderful seamstress, turning 
and furbishing up my wardrobe that he might 
hot notice how shabby my clothes were getting. 

A little girl was born to us—born dead. I 
grieved sadly at first, but was consoled. It was 
all for the best; if she had lived she would have 
taken me too much from him. 

One autumn we went to Homburg. George 
seemed to enjoy the place thoroughly; he met 
so many friends, the life suited him; and if he 
was glad, was I not thoroughly, unfeignedly 
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happy? If he would only have kept away from 
the tables. Lord Heronmere was there; he 
came and spoke very kindly to me, but George 
did not like him, and so I assumed a cold re- 
served manner when we met, and he, being sens- 
itive, ceased to talk to me. One afternoon—one 
miserable afternoon—ah, how well I remember 
it!—George came into our little entresol at the 
hotel, moody and miserable. 

**T don’t know what I shall do, Pauline,” he 
groaned. ‘I’ve lost five-and-twenty pounds at 
that cursed table, and I have only five pounds to 
pay our bill and take us home.” 

My heart froze within me, but I loved him too 
well to reproach him. What could we do?— 
there seemed no escape from the awful abyss of 
impecuniosity yawning at our feet. To borrow 
from his friends would be a frightful humiliation : 
it was no use writing home. Suddenly he glanced 
at my hand, and, with a thrill of pain, I under- 
stood the glance. I wore the diamond ring he 
had given me before we married: it was my sole 
possession of value—the one thing I prized. Slow- 
ly I drew it from my finger and passed it over to 
him. He put his arms round me, kissed me a 
thousand times, called me his darling wife, and I 
was consoled. 

He was my idol: for his sake I broke God's 
Commandment daily: did I not deserve my 
punishment? Ah me! it came swiftly enough. 


One winter evening I sat alone. We had a 
house of our own now—very small it was, but 
still our own. The rain pattered dismally on the 
windows, the wind howled in the chimney—a 
miserable night, when one thought remorsefully 
of the poor and homeless, and felt it almost a sin 
to sit with drawn curtains and bright fire by the 
hearth. There was a loud peal at the bell: a 
sudden fear crept over me: voices in the hall: 
the door was thrown open and papa came in. I 
had not seen him since my marriage. 

* Papa!” I cried, running toward him ; ‘* what 
is the matter ?” 

He took me in his arms and kissed me very 
kindly. 

‘* Poor child! poor child !” he said, pityingly. 

*¢ What is it?” I muttered, in agony, my white 
lips almost refusing their office. 

‘*You are to come with me at once, Pauline ; 
the cab is at the door.” 

‘* Where is he?” I moaned. ‘‘Oh, papa! he 
is not dead ?” 

‘*Would to God he were!” said my father, 
between his teeth. 

He was not dead—then nothing on earth could 
hurt me much. 

‘“* What do you mean ?” I asked, quietly enough 
now. 

** You are not his wife, Pauline.” 

“Not his wife?” I gasped, staggering with 
sudden sickness. ‘‘ Not his wife ?” 

‘* No, my poor child ; his wife is living in Italy. 
Her brother came to me yesterday. ‘They have 
been trying for years to discover the blackguard.” 

The room swam, a mortal sickness came over 


me, and I fainted. When I came to my senses my * 


father and the two servants were bending over me. 

‘*Let them fetch your bonnet and cloak,” papa 
said; ‘‘we must go at once.” 

‘* Where?” I asked; but he made a sign to 
me to remember the servants were present. I 
sent them out. 

‘* Where?” [ said again, faintly. 

‘¢ Home with me, dear; to your mother.” 

Ishook myhead. He glanced at me in surprise. 

‘¢ What do you mean, Pauline?” 

I felt sick and giddy, but nerved myself for a 
great effort. 

‘* Tf he had fifty wives I would not leave him—” 

‘* Pauline !” 

‘* Papa! he is all the world to me!” I cried, in 
a broken voice. 

‘*My poor child, I pity you from my soul; 
but choice is not open teeyou—you must give 
him up, and leave his house with me to-night.” 

‘¢T will never leave him.” 

‘** Pauline! do you know what the world will 
call you?” 

‘**T do not care so long as he is left to me.” 

Papa urged, entreated, commanded me—all 
fell alike on my impassive ears; at last, in great 
anger, he left me. 

The weary hours rolled on; an anguish almost 
more than mortal overshadowed me. That he 
should have deceived me—my darling, my idol! 
should have brought me into shame and dishon- 
or; made me nameless, a reproach among men. 
Even in this hour my love fought against all con- 
demnation of him. ‘‘ Perhaps,” I said to my- 
self, with painful effort to believe him less guilty, 
‘* perhaps he believed her dead ; when he comes 
all will be explained.” But whatever the result 
—let every thing be black against him—TI would 
stay. My lips framed themselves into a prayer; 
then I stopped, shuddering—J pray with the re- 
solve to sin against God firm in my heart! ah, 
what mockery! ‘‘I shall never be able to pray 
any more,” I cried, in the depths of my great de- 
spair; ‘‘never be able to go to church—never 
talk to him of good things, and try to lead him 
in the right way again.” And then I sobbed, 
with a sudden and great pain that pierced my 
shrinking soul: ‘If he lets me, I will go.” 

Then, after my long waiting, I heard his key 
turn in the door—-he had come. I could not go 
to meet him as my wont was: in shivering pain 
I stood quite still by the dying embers on the 
hearth. The door opened; my husband—oh 
God! not my husband—came in. 

‘* The fire out, Pauline?” he said, impatiently ; 
“and it’s a cursedly cold night.” 

Then, seeing that I made no answer, nor moved 
toward him, he came up close and kissed me. A 
great shiver ran through my frame. 

‘What is the matter, child? Are you ill?” 
he asked, anxiously. 

A choking sob rose in my throat. How should 
I ever tell him ? 





‘* Poor little wife!’’ he said, tenderly, putting 
hisarmsround me. Then I burst into a great pas- 
sion of tears, and laid my head upon his shoulder. 

**Oh George! isittrue? Am I not your wife ?” 

I felt the quick start as I lay upon his breast, 
and my heart died within me. 

** Who says so?” he muttered. 
they told you ?” 

“*Papa has been here to-night. He came to 
take me home.” 

‘*Pauline, my darling, you won't leave me? 
Oh, child, don’t think too hardly of me! I swear 
to you I believed her dead when I married you ; 
and afterward I had not the courage to tell fou 
the truth. It was years ago, when I was quite 
aboy. She was an intriguing Italian, old enough 
to be my mother.” i 

** George, if I stay I shall lose my soul.” 

** And if you leave me I shall go headlong to 
the devil! Oh, Pauline! if you make this sacri- 
fice for me I will be every thing to you—more 
than the most loving husband—only don’t go 
away from ime, darling.” 

With his arms round me, his entreating voice 
that was more than all the world else to me Wng- 
ing in my ears, what could I do but yield? 

But life was never the same to me again; there 
was no gladness in my heart, no peace in my 
soul. Only my love for him absorbed my whole 
being, increased and strengthened with each new 
sacrifice I made to it, until it grew into one great 
agony of apprehension lest I should lose it. His 
wife—that I should have to write the bitter word 
—did not prosecute him. She was leading a life 
that would not bear inquiry, and only wanted 
money. So we were poorerthanever. Ah me! 
what that life was for me, who in all that had be- 
fallen me had never known what it was to doubt 
him! A time of terror, of anguish, of remorse ; 
and yet when I look back from this present to 
that past, it seems heaven to me, because I was 
still with him. But there were no longer any 
gala days, no drives to Richmond, no boxes at 
the theatre. LI hated to go out, lest I might meet 
some contemptuous glance, some cruel sneer. For 
I never forgot that I, whose life had been chaste 
and pure, whose sin was loving too well, might and 
would be classed with those who lived in open vice ; 
might be swept past with cold disdain by the less 
unhappy, less sorely tried. In the days when 
people had called me pretty I had never felt any 
pride in my good looks, except when George 
praised them. Now I looked with anxious in- 
quiry into my looking-glass, watching with as 
eager pain the dawn of a wrinkle or the deepen- 
ing of a line as any beauty in the world of fash- 
ion, fearful of a decreasing sway, might have 
done. I could no longer have that happy confi- 
dence of young wives that says to itself: ‘‘ We 
shall grow old together; as we live day by day 
in sight of each other he will not notice if | 
change: I shall be his wife always. Ah,*that 
was the scorching bitterness—I was not his wife 
—and some day he would look at me, perhaps. 
and see that I had grown old and faded; and 
then when he met young fresh girls, like I was 
once, he would remember that no real tie bound 
him tome. I had loved my God and my church ; 
now my shrinking feet dared not tread the sa- 
cred porch. My trembling knees dared not bow 
before Him whose law I transgressed. Could I 
hope he would grant a prayer of mine, though 
my tears were blood ? 

And as time wore on, I saw with painful keen- 
ness that a change was coming over George; 
that he was growing moody and discontented. 
He was not unkind to me; but there was no 
longer the tenderness of the old days in his man- 
ner. He did not care for my caresses now, 
given in trembling, given despairingly, in a mute 
agony lest they wearied him. He was often out: 
when he came home not saying, as in times past, 
where he had been ; what he had seen and heard : 
almost he seemed to resent my questioning. 

Fifteen months passed. One day a letter came 
for me in a handwriting I did not recognize. 
The contents were these: ‘*‘Do you know that 
Captain Scarlett’s wife is dead, and that he might 
marry you lawfully to-morrow if he chose? Ask 
him who the beautiful heiress is, by whose car- 
riage he stands every day in the Park?” A great 
trembling seized me—the paper fell from my 
shivering hands. Then I reproached myself 
vehemently for putting any faith in an anony- 
mous. communication. I waited in an agony of 
impatience until George’s return; then without 
a word I placed the letter in his hands. As he 
read he grew white to the lips, and his hand 
shook. He remained staring at the paper with- 
out speaking. 

** George!” I gasped, and in that moment of 
mortal agony my voice sounded strange to me, 
like the voice of one dying. 

“It is quite true,” he answered, doggedly. 

‘*Ts it true you love that woman?” I asked; a 
bitterness for which there are no words creeping 
toward my heart. 

** Yes, that is true, too; but of course I shall 
marry you if you wish it.” 

Oh, my God! was ever a sin punished like my 
sin? I stood gazing at him with fixed burning 
eyeballs that were dry of tears—my tongue clove 
to my mouth—my heart died in mortal agony 
within me. Then I moved away to the window 
like one in a dream, and he left the room and 
the house without another word to me. 


** What have 


I have never seen him again. It is two years 
since that day when I died—died and went into 
the Hades where the soul suffers torture.......... 
And he—he lives happy, they say—is prosperous 
—has a name in the world.......... Would I have 
it otherwise? Would I know him suffering, 
haunted by an anguish of remorse? Nay, that 
would I not; for it was him I loved, not my own 
self. Surely my sin is expiated; surely mercy 
will not let this torture last. Daily, nightly, 
through my bitter tears, I cry with Thekla: “I 
haye lived and loved—let me die!” 
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THE TOWN AND COUNTRY 
BEAUTIES. 
Lounerne all the morning, dreaming 
O’er the novel's witching page; 
Interest in her dark eyes beaming, 
Fancied woes her heart engage. 


Then abroad when fashion streameth, 
In gay marts she shines an hour, 

Choosing what rich dress beseemeth 
That young form, to aid its power. 


In the Park where steeds are prancing, 
See her curb her own so bold; 

Habit sweeping, eyes bright glancing, 
Hat on locks of sunny gold. 


Now where voices sweet are gushing, 
As if seraphs dropped below, 

Charmed she listens, cheek soft flushing, 
And her jewels all aglow. 


Or in halls of pride and splendor, 
Slow she moves, and lights the scene; 
Dazzling lamps more dazzling render 
Beauty's stately, peerless queen. 


Then she dances, graceful, swimming, 
Soft, rich cloud her robes of white; 

Sure her heart with bliss is brimming, 
Maid so envied, star so bright. 


O’er that ball joy, on her pillow, 
Flushed and wearied, now she sinks, 
But her bosom—restless billow— 
Knows not sleep; it aches and thinks. 





Country beauty—softly blowing, 
Morning's roses prank the sky ; 
Up—her cheek as fresh is glowing, 

And as bright her clear blue eye. 


With light foot and dark-wreathed trésses, 
Out she trips where flow’rets shine ; 

And her heart earth’s glory blesses, 
Drinking fragrance—Nature’s wine. 


Now she stays where boughs are sighing, 
Near the plashing waterfall ; 

Round her birds are chirping, flying, 
Gathering at her well-known call. 


Noon upon the hamlet sleepeth ; 
See her there among the poor, 
Soothing many a heart that weepeth, 
Like a sunbeam at each door. 


Eve in crimson drapes the mountain, 
Warms the rose-decked, ancient pile, 

Turns to gold the garden fountain, 
Earth and sky one peaceful smile. 


Hark! her pure, sweet song is swelling, 
Each entrancing, liquid note, 

Bosom thanks for mercies telling— 
Sounds that up, like incense, float. 


Virtue forms her robe of splendor, 
Jewels—see her sparkling eyes! 

Fancy scarce might lovelier render 
New-born Eve in paradise. 


Spirits kind, to earth descending, 
From each harm that maiden keep! 
O’er her pillow viewless bending, 
Kiss her into balmy sleep! 





COSTUMES OF THE MIDPLE 
AGES. 

|) goons were first worn in France during the 

reign of Francis I., and they were not with- 
out their use in after-times of civil strife, albeit, 
like most other things, subject to abuse. The 
first pair of silk stockings in France was worn by 
Henry II., consort of Catherine de Medicis, al- 
though it was not until a later date that a manu- 
factory for stockings was instituted in the Bois 
de Boulogne, which locality had long been a fa- 
vorite resort both of princes and penitents. Be- 
fore stocking-making became a matter of French 
trade it was customary for ladies to knit hose ; 


‘and previous to the time when hosiery was 


thought of in an elastic form it was customary 
for people of rank to case their legs with stuffs 
—more or less costly—bound on by bandelettes, 
such as those worn by Charlemagne. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ninnre M.—Long loose sacques or redingotes are 
worn of the same materiul as the dress. These should 
always be belted in at the waist. We have already 
given numerous illustrations and descriptions of these 
articles. Scarf talmas, such as we have illustrated and 
described, are worn. Shawls are always suitable for 
elderly ladies. Mohairs and alpacas for traveling 
dresses can be bought at fifty and sixty cents a yard, 
Buff linen may be bought as low as twenty-five cents. 
Serge is $1 25. 

Annrg.—Will find all the information she desires 
about riding habits in this Number of this paper. Our 
arrangements will not permit us to give a pattern at 
present. 

Mrs. Turoporr Cox.—We can not recommend any 
thing as certain to restore the hair. 

Mas. F. N. H.—Seven-eighths is the proper width of 
dotted Swiss muslin for curtains. There are two widths 
toeach window. The finted ruffle is about three inches 
wide. It should surround the curtain, except at the 
top, and is made of plain Swiss muslin. The bands 
looping the back are of dotted Swiss, double, an inch 
wide, with the fluted ruffle on either side. Some use 
wide linen gimp, but the ruffled bands are prettiest. 
A pretty fashion for the country is to line the curtains 
with soft pink or very light blue silk. 

A. A. B.—It is customary to gore all the widths of a 
short dress, but the back widths are sloped less than 
the three front widths. Muslin skirtsaregored. You 
will find directions concerning them in this Number 
of the Bazar. Gros grain is corded silk. Poult de 
soie is also corded, but is much softer than gros grain. 

Mes. Dznts.—You can adapt the pattern you speak 
of by changing the contonr of the front. 
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Frock ror CuiLp rrom 1 To 3 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XVL, Figs. 54-59. 


Frock with Care ror Girt From 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIIL., Figs. 40-46. 


Frock ror Girt From 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 47-60. 
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Suir ror Girt From 9 To 11 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-4. 


Frock witH Ficuu ror Girt From 8 To 10 YBARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IIL., Fig. 6. 


Froox ror Girt From 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XV., Figs, 51-53.” 








Frock ror Girt From 12 To 14 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 10-14. 





Frock ror Girt From 4 To 6 Years OLD.—Front. Frock ror Girt From 4 To 6 YEARS OLD.—BACck. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 22-29. For pattern see Supplement, No, VII., Figs, 22-29. 
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Riding Costumes. 
Fig. 1.—Lady’s riding dress, com- 
of a black hat with low crown 
and flat brim of average width, trim- 
med with a broad black figured gal- 
loon confined by a gold buckle. 
Loose jacket, coming a little way 
below the waist, with the*€orners 
rounded in front, and trimthed up 
the front and above the arm-holes 
with gold buttons. Broad pocket 
lapels. Sleeves somewhat loose at 
the elbow, and trimmed from there 
to the wrist with a row of gold but- 
tons. Vest buttoned to the throat 
with gold buttons. Long skirt, 
plain in front and full behind. Stand- 
ing collar and blue cravat. 

Fig. 2.—Gentleman’s riding dress. 
Low-crowned hat, with flat brim of 
average width. “ Maroon jacket, 
closed with one button; cut away 
and rounded in front, and adjusted 
to the waist; with square pocket la- 

under the hip, and somewhat 
loose coat-sleeve, with cuff. Vest 
with standing collar, and long pan- 
taloons of light Havana cloth, in 
narrow vertical stripes. Orange cra- 
vat, tured down collar, straw col- 
ored gloves, and high riding boots. 





° 
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‘ Demi Toilettes. 

Fig. 1.—Dress of light green fon- 
lard, with low bodice, worn over a 
puffed Swiss muslin under-wai 
Over-skirt caught up on the left side 
of the front with a large satin A 
and trimmed with long rounded tabs, 
bound with green satin, which sim- 
ulate a sort of peplum. The waist 
and belt are trimmed in the same 
manner. Under-skirt of white fou- 
lard. ' 
Fig. 2.—Dress of gray poplin, 
trimmed with bias folds and buttons 
of gray silk. Marie Antoinette fichu 
of the same material. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of brown cretonne, 
trimmed with brown satin piping 
and buttons, extending from the 
throat down the right side of the 
skirt to the bottom, as shown in the 
illustration. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of lilac alpaca, 
trimmed with bias folds of satin of 
a darker shade, which simulate a 
scarf on the right side of the skirt, 
and are finished with passementerie 
grelots, 

Fig. 5.—This black silk dress is 
very effectively trimmed with rou- 
leaux of violet silk, which form a 
heading to the flounce on the bot- 
tom, and trim the waist and sash as 
shown in the illustration. 








SEVRES PORCELAIN. 


N any and every discussion of 
French porcelain, the Imperial | - 
Manufactory of Sévres must always. 
claim primary consideration. It is 
from this establishment that France 
derives so large a portion of the ce- 
ramic objets de axe which adorn her 
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palaces and the mansions of her no- 
bility and wealthy classes. ‘The Sé- 
vres porcelain would be out of place 
wherever it was not surrounded by 
befitting accompaniments in the way 
of costly furniture and splendid dec- 
orations. In its soft yet brilliant 
coloring, its glowing landscapes, its 
gay figure-subjects, often set in a 
frame-work of gilding, it not unfre- 
quently almost rises to the dignity of 
Fine Art. It must be borne in mind 
that in its production a very large 
staff of most skillful and thoroughly- 
educated artists are employed; and 
it would be strange indeed if, with 
such aid and with all other essential 
means and applian¢es at command, 
the most suceeatel results were not 
attained. But though the Imperial 
Manufactory unquestionably takes 
the lead in certain qualities of its 
ware, there are other producers, both 
in France and elsewhere, who have 
proved themselves not altogether un- 
worthy to rank with it. 

How far the ornamentation to 
which porcelain of every kind, and 
of most countries, is frequently sub- 
jected—we refer especially to pic- 
tures of the Boucher and Watteau 
class, and to figure-scenes generally, 
as well as to landscapes—is the most 
suitable and most in accordance with 
strict propriety and refined taste, 
must be matter of opinion ; it is, and 
has long been, the fashion, and there- 
fore, it may be presumed, has passed 
the bounds of eriticism. The Etrus- 
cans and Greeks certainly decorated 
their pottery with figures; but they 
had not learned the art of applying 
the painter’s pharmacopeeia to their 
productions; and if they had so 
learned, we may reasonably doubt 
their using it for such purposes. 

Where beauty and magnificence 
are the objects aimed at—where per- 
fection of design, and the gorgeous- 
ness of color, and purity of material, 
and delicate workmanship are sought 
after—whatever the cost may be, it 
is only reasonable to expect that the 
examples exhibited in the Sévres 
court should be what we found them. 
And yet the productions of to-day 
are scarcely an advance upon those 
which were sent out from the factory 
a century ago: they had even then 
reached a point of excellence which 
no subsequent scientific knowledge 
and practical experience have been 
able, greatly, if at all, to surpass. 
We recognize in the recent produc- 
tions better, because. more elegant 
and symmetrical, forms, and im- 
proved taste in the decorative paint- 
ings introduced; but beyond these 
qualities of refined_progression there 
is little to distinguish old Sévres por- 
celain from new. 

They who are unacquainted with 
the nature of the ceramic arts should 
know that there are two kinds of 
poreelain—one made of soft paste, 
and called by the French péte ten- 
dre ; the other of hard paste, termed 
pate dure. The materials differ in 
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each; the latter being made of powdered gran- 
ite and feldspar, the former of a combination 
of chemical substances; the hard porcelain re- 
quites but one firing, the soft is subjected to 
two bakings. ‘The result, when each has passed 
through the artist's hands for painting, is, that 
the surface of the latter, when painted, is some- 
what rough under the touch, while the former 
is perfectly smooth. At Sévres they make both, 
thongh the examples of soft porcelain are of 
secondary importance; in ee our prin- 
cipal manufacturers use the . Old Sevres 
may be distinguished from modern by the differ- 
ence just explained, inasmuch as it is almost with- 
out exception made of pdte tendre; and the col- 
ors, if less brilliant, are softer and richer, because 
they have sunk into the glaze of the — 
co! — 





palish green of some of the 
would be impossible to prod 
able to the eye, and so adapted to the require- 


vres porcelain ; -it 
‘any tint so agree- 


ments of good.taste, a this. 
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PERSONALS.—STATION D. 
“* QUT, dear Mr. Lumpkin,” cries Jenny Jenks, 
“*] want to make my own experience, you 
know,” 
ever any thing-else so costly in the buying, and 
so worthless in the giving, as this same experi- 


all go to dinner, and the dinner is excellent ; are 
not Mrs. Lumpkin’s dinners always excellent? 
And still I find myselfjpondering on the case of 
Jenny Jenks. ” 

Miss Jenks is of therkittenish order of girls, 
She is round and plump, She has a baby face 
and innocent eyes. Shecan be sweet and tart 
and perverse and bewitching, just as a child is, 
all at once. In fact, she is a full-grown child; 
physically a woman, mentally a baby. Baby 
likes what is bright and glaring. So does she. 
Baby is sublimely superior to reason. So is she. 
Baby has a diabolical ingenuity in getting itself 
caught by the neck and skirts and fingers. She 
has the same ingenuity for what she calls 
‘*serapes.” Baby is affligted with an evil spirit 
of research into every place or thing that can bite, 
pinch, nip, smash, and, in one word, hurt it. So 
is she, metaphorically. Baby is always trying to 
put its fingers into the ‘* pretty candle.” So is 
she; metaphoricglly again! But here the paral- 
lel ends. Baby can be taken away and quenched 
in bed, or in nurse’s lap. Miss Jenks has the 
liberty, as well as the stature, of womanhood. 
We may shout till we are hoarse, ‘naughty can- 
die! Burn Jenny! Burnt me once!” and she 
can still say, as she did to me, ; 

** But I want to feel what a burn is like, for 
myself, you know.” 

Now, in such a case, what is a man to do? 
Jenny is visiting my niece Clara, who is as 
much of a baby as herself. ‘They crimp each 
other's heads, and wear gowns cut from the same 
piece of goods. They both wear frills, and ro- 
settes for skirts,.and ribbons, and a flower for 
bonnets. They are tightly girt in at the waist, 
and have short curls, and long curls, and dog- 
collars, and high heels, and a Grecian bend, and 
nice ankles, and ribbon by the piece, and dis- 
tracting little veils. They are rosy and saucy 
and coquettish; very pretty, in fact, excepting 
the Grecian bend; and they go strolling down 
Fifth Avenue and Broadway, and think that 
every fine-looking man with good gloves and 
shoulders is a hero, and christen every woman in 
absurd train and inaccessible bonnet ‘‘ splendid.” 
Fancy letting loose two such infants in a city like 
New York! You know that extremes meet, and 
that few old sinners are more reckless than a 
baby. And these girls say and do things, in the in- 
nocence and ignorance of their hearts, that make 
me, a fifty-years’-old uncle, shudder. Still, what 
am I to do about it, fast in my shop, while Mrs. 
Lumpkin is equally fast in her kitchen ? 

You ask, what things? Here is an example. 
For a week they have been shut up in the house, 
for no good cause, you may be sure. Busy over 
some enginery of mischief—‘‘ walking suits,” I 
was told—and only appearing at meals, with hair 
in crimping pins, and threads and snippings of 
some gray stuff sticking all over them ; still they 
were safe in the house, and [ breathed freer ; till 
on a certain Friday I heard a bouncing and rus- 
tling outside of my door, and, opening it, behold 
Jenny and Clara! 

Now I have no more eye for details of millin- 
ery than a beetle; but I always experienced 
from my youth up a vague approving conscious- 
ness of white frills and cuffs, trim boots, fresh 
hats, gloves, and faces, dainty collars, soft curls, 
tlowing outlines, and flimsy things of lace. Con- 
sequently, though I try to look grim, I feel my- 
self softening, and the irreverent minxes find me 
out at once, and kiss me, and dance about me, 
and go away flushed, no doubt, with this their 
first conquest, and leave me confounded. Full 
of malice against my unlucky sex they get into a 
stage and ride about. Somebody looks at them ; 
somebody like me from ‘‘ my youth up,” only he 
is in his youth yet, and has not arrived at the 
‘‘up.” Jenny discovers him—a woman who 
can not see through her eyelids is unworthy 
of the name of woman—steals a look at the 
looker, and observes that he has a dark mus- 
tache. Stranger looks away. Jenny, very cu- 
rious to know if he will look again, steals another 
glance, gets caught in the act, and blushes crim- 
son. Clara finds it out by this time, and takes 
notes. Stranger is curious to see if Jenny is 
looking. Jenny is curious to see if stranger 
is looking. Both steal glances, and their eyes 
meet. By this time stranger’s companions have 
found it out also, Jenny is quite resolved to look 


And then I sigh and say to myself, was | 
| Clara, they are not gray. 
| cream tint.” 

ence? And then my wife lights the gas, and we | 





that way no more, but does so want to know if 
he is looking still. Looks toward the glass at 
the upper end of the stage. A similar brilliant 
device occurred to the stranger, and their 
eyes meet in the glass. Jenny pouts, turns her 
back squarely, and for the rest of the ride looks 
industrionsly down Broadway. And the next 
morning Ciara finds in the paper the follow- 
ing advertisement : 


‘* Will the shorter of the two P ism ladies, dressed 
alike in gray lin walking dresses, trimmed with 

y satin, and who rodé on Friday afternoon from 
Fenth to Canal streets, in a Fifth Avenue stage, favor 
the gentleman who sat on her left with her a 
and oblige an ardent admirer? X. Y. Z., Station D 
Post-office, N. Y.” 


Clara read and re-read the advertisement. 
They did wear gray poplin. It was trimmed with 
gray satin. They did ride from Tenth to Canal 
streets. Jenny was the shorter, and the gentle- 
man who stared at her so did sit at her left hand. 
Clara flew up stairs, her finger on the advertise- 
ment. Jenny was brushing out her crimps be- 
fore the toilette table. Clara thrust the paper 
under her eyes, and cried, ‘* Read that.” 

‘¢ ¢Will the shorter of the two young ladies,’” 
commenced Jenny, wonderingly, and then broke 
off to giggle. ‘* Now, Clara, I don’t believe it.” 

** Don't believe what ?” 

‘¢ That this is intended for us.” 

“Intended for you, you mean.” 

‘¢ ‘Of the two young ladies,’” continued Jen- 
ny, ‘**who were dressed alike in gray poplin, 
trimmed with gray satin, and who—’ Why, 
They are nearer a 


‘* Well, do you expect a man to know about 
shades and tints ?” 

‘*It is very odd,” observes Jenny. 
certainly was a gentleman.” 
Clara, sarcastically —‘‘I should think there 


‘There 


¥ 
, 


‘* And he did stare so at us.’ 

‘*You, you mean.” 

**T could not even look that way. 
nent creature! He wore a light coat.” 

** No, it was dark.” 

**Oh yes! I remember. 
thinks I will answer him ?” 

‘*If he does not, I should say that he was a 
fool to advertise.” 

Jenny tossed her head. 

‘Then he is mistaken. “I shall do nothing of 
the sort. Not that I think there is any harm in 
it, but I don’t choose. “Let him get an intro- 
duction.” 

‘‘ But people can not always get an introduc- 
tion.” 
‘*Let him haunt the theatres and churches, 
then,” replied Jenny, despotically, ‘‘ and go-to 
half adozen receptions a night to meet me. ‘That 
is what I should do.” 

Clara said nothing. Jenny brushed her hair, 


Imperti- 


Do you suppose he 


and. read the advertisement again. 

“Tt is very ful.” : 

‘Yes, and well written. He is a gentleman.” 

“*Oh, of course. But I will not write, though 
I could write, and still he need never know who 
I am.” 

‘* Certainly not.” 
the advertisement. 

‘But then, if I did write, what could I say? 
Address N., Station D. Post-office. No harm 
could come from that. Suppose we try.” 

Clara bridling. 

“Oh! I have nothing to do with it.” 

‘“'Then I can not write it. I could never do 
such a thing alone.” : a wl 
- And of course I need not say what happened 
next. You see already that the two young sim- 
pletons wrote the letter and posted it. 

It happened about that time that Clara received 
a letter from her mother (Mrs. Standish), in which 
was a message for her aunt (Mrs. Lumpkin), and 
at dinner Clara recollected that she had received 
a letter, also that it was from her mother, also 
that it contained a message for Mrs. Lumpkin, 
but forgot the message, doubtless because of the 
more important business that she had on hand. 
Great events turn on little hinges. It happened 
that I was just going up stairs, and I was com- 
missioned to bring down the letter from the pocket 
of Clara’s gray walking suit which hung in the 
clothes-press. 

I hate fumbling in pockets. First, I can never 
find the pockets Next, when found, I can never 
get into it. I went up stairs smarting with a 
keen sense of personal injury. I dashed madly 
into the pocket of the first gray suit that I saw, 
ran my finger on one of their horrid needles, 
found the letter, came down stairs in a pet, 
opened the letter in a fume, and read out, 

‘**¢ Dear Miss N——’” 

‘*What?” said Mrs. Lumpkin. LI looked again. 

‘*'That is the way it reads,” said I. ‘‘ ‘ Dear 
Miss N——’” 

**Oh, Mr. Lumpkin! That is my letter,” ex- 
claimed Jenny, coloring furiously and springing 
to seize it; but mean time I had made out 
certain such suspicious words on the page as 
“*warm admiration,” ‘‘sense of honor,” ‘* grant,” 
‘* meeting,” ‘‘cruel,” ‘‘ confidence,” ‘‘ distrust,” 
and all this from an individual with no better ac- 
count to give of himself than X. Y. Z. There- 
fore I made bold to retain it, on which Miss Jenny 
burst into tears. 

Some men are always to be overcome by tears, 
while other some have a sort of aqua scutam tem- 
perament. Iam of the latter order, and I waited. 
When her tears were done, Jenny turned sulky ; 
but I am not afraid of sulks, and by a little more 
waiting and some cross-questioning I had at last 
the whole story about the stranger in the omnibus 
and the advertisement in the morning's paper, after 
which came up the question with which I started, 
What could I do about it? Jenny had intimated, 
with some tartness, that I was not her uncle, 
thank Heaven; and if I had been, still I should 
have hesitated. The blood of the martyrs is the 
seed of the Church, and there is no such guano 


Clara evidently sided with 





for any sort of a crop as persecution. While I 
hesitated the girls sat as if expecting a sentence 
of doom. Indeed Jenny and Clara were both 
erying, and Mrs. Lumpkin evidently thought that 
I was a perfect brute. 

**Confound it!” cried I, in a sudden passion. 
‘*T might as well have a couple of year-old ba- 
bies toddling and balancing on the sill of an open 
window in the thirdstory, and be forbidden to 
lay a finger on either of them.” 

‘¢ But I do not see the harm,” sniffed Jenny. 

**Don’t suppose you did, my dear, else you 
would not have done it. But it does seem as if 
you should understand without being told that 
respectable and agreeable people never need to 
take trouble of this sort to enlatge their circle of 
acquaintances. ”> 

‘* But I am sure I am respectable and agreea- 
ble,” answered Jenny, slyly ; ‘‘ and I have taken 
trouble of this sort.” 

‘* Because you are a little fool,” said I, seizing 
my hat to get out before I should say any thing 
stronger. I was in a rage with myself. To tell 
a young lady that she is a fool is not to convince 
her of the fact, and the only argument that I had 
advanced this unreasoning creature had knocked 
in the head. More than this, I had established 
for myself the reputation of an ogre. At supper 
my wife waited upon me with a sort of scared 
attention, and pressed upon me a fine Sally Lunn, 
which I wrathfully felt had been prepared t8 ap- 
pease me, while the girls appeared with red eyes 
and hair tucked behind their ears, and said ‘‘ yes, 
Sir,” and ‘‘no, Sir,” and ate about half an inch 
of supper, and drooped visibly before me, as if I 
had been a Nero or Caligula. And of all fem- 
inine artifices I vow this is the vilest which treats 
a peace-loving man, and an humble servant of the 
whole sex like myself, as a ferocious despot till he 
is half convinced of his own brutishness. And 
all because [ had dared to insist that the moon is 
not made of green cheese. ‘ 

I came home intending to make peace; but 
finding myself regarded in the light of a monster 
resolved to be at least a consistent monster, and 
retired behind my newspaper with a face worthy 
of Blunderbore himself. My wife slipped away 
to visit a neighbor. The girls had vanished long 
before. I read my paper as brutally as possible, 
and then, as rain was pattering against the win- 
dow, began to think of bed, when the door-bell 


**Tom Wilkins,” said I to myself, and Tom 
Wilkins it was; come, of course, on the night 
of all others on which I could not introduce him 
to the girls; and, as I knew that they would not 
be visible, and the sitting-room was down at the 
heel, in looks I%mean, and the drawing-room 

iven over, as it always is, to the dumps and 
lackness of darkness, [ took him straight to my 
Den. 

My Den, or Pen, as it is variously termed by 
my wi ind;-is a cozy little room, 
where I keep & writing-tablé, a lounge, my books, 
and a fire; and on either corner of this lounge 
was curled up Jenny and Clara, hair down about 
their shoulders, and in slippers, sacques, and 
skirts. ‘They were sure of no company, because 
of the rain, and sure of me, because I never en- 
tered the Den after I had once commenced my 
paper. Also, they felt much more wretched in 
disheveled hair and sacques than they could pos- 
sibly have done in braids and tight-fitting waists ; 
and so, curled up, as I have rehearsed before, 
were holding an indignation meeting, when they 
were startled by the tramp of boots and my voice 


saying, 

‘This way, Tom. Here is the Den!” 

Both sprang to their feet in utter horror. 
There was but one door to the Den; that on 
which I had my hand even now. There was no 
deep window; nocurtains. I abhor curtains as 
in a conspiracy with the doctors. No possible 
place for hiding, in short, except a shallow closet, 
and no time for hesitation. As they huddled into 
the closet the Philistines, Tom and myself, were 
upon them. 

‘*Nice Den, this,” said Tom, lodking about 
him. ‘*Have you any writing things here? 
The fact is I dropped in to write a letter that I 
had forgotten, and that I must post at station D 
to-night.” 

‘*Station D!” I echoed, involuntarily. 

‘* Yes,” scribbling his note as he talked, ‘‘I 
have a fair correspondent there; at least I sup- 
pose she is fair. How does this read: 

“¢Dear Miss N.,—I have heard nothing from you, 
though I have called twice at the office. This sus- 


nse is too painful. I am sure you will not willing- 
fy prolong it. Yours, p Oy ge “1 


Should you think that was‘sufficiently distracted 
to bring an answer ?” 

Here, then, was Jenny’s correspondent, Tom 
Wilkins, a fine friend for such a piece of sim- 
plicity ! 

‘¢ What do you think ?” insisted Tom. 

‘*Hum!” said I, very much afraid lest I should 
say what I did-think. ‘‘I really can not say, 


Tom; but in my day we were more careful of a» 


correspondence with a lady friend.” 

‘*FRriend!” echoed Tom, with an indescriba- 
ble intonation. ‘‘ Why, this Miss N. is no 
friend of mine. I hardly know more about her 
than you do. In the stage the other day I saw 
a couple of pretty girls. - You can see such girls 
any where. It is the ribbons and the back hair 
and the little hats that does it, you know: makes 
them pretty, I mean. There is no particular ex- 
pression in such faces. However, the shorter 
of the girls caught me looking at her, and then 
she looked again, and then I looke@ again. You 
know how that is; and the other fellows chaffed 
me. Jim Morris offered to bet that she would 
not write to me; and so of course I put in a per- 
sonal. Got a shade for this gas?” 

‘*Yes, in the closet,” and turning in my chair 
I pulled the door, but it stuck fast. 

‘*Never mind,” said Tom, carelessly; but I 
was curious to know why the door should stick 








that never stuck before, and I got up and pulled 
the handle. ‘The door gave, but did not open. 
A third pull, and I heard a faint squeak; the 
door opened partially, and I saw Jennie and 
Clara, holding on by their nails, poor souls! 
and quite white with terror. I shut the door, 
muttering something about the shade, and sat 
down. x 

‘* Never mind,” gia Tom again. ‘“‘ As I was 
telling you, Jim bet.that I could not get her to 
write, and I put in a personal to see if she would 
write; and by George, Sir, she did write sure 
enough !” 
. “Ah!” said I. In fact I could say nothing 
more. There are.shower-bath laughs when 
somebody pulls the string by,.a joke, and you 
laugh instantly, and can not help'yourself. And 
there are inundations of laugh ; coming steadily ; 
rising higher and higher, and on which you can 
speculate with a perfectly grave face, even while 
you feel its first thrills andyripples, and know 
that it will surely overtake This was my 
case. Thus far, when-I thought of the girls 
holding the door with their nails, I had given a 
convulsive gurgle which could be turned off in a 
cough. For the future I could only pray that 


-Tom would say something funny or go quickly. 


‘* She wrote in a neat; Jittle, school-girl hand,” 
continued Tom, ‘‘and there I suppose the mat- 
ter would have dropped, but Jim was not satis- 
fied, and offered‘another bet that I could not get 
her to meet me. So Iam bringing her up to the 
point, and she is coming on nicely. Says she 
could not think of such a thing; but they all say 
that. Iam of the money as if Jim had 
paid it over.” 

“*Yes,” said I, somewhat irritated by these 
cof calcul bout my little Jenny; ‘but 
have you ever ht of the other side, Tom? 
Suppose it was sister on whom Jim Norris 
was betting.” 

‘¢ An impossible supposition,” answered Tom, 
coolly, closing his letter. ‘* My sister, in fact, 
any one that I could like, could not be found in 
such an unwomanly Miss N. may be 
a very nice little girl; but—I can not put it in 
words—never could sermonize! but my ideal is a 
sort of girl that you would know when you looked 
at her could not accept a ‘Station D.’ admira- 


tion. Thatisall. Good-night. Much obliged. 
Good-night.” 
The door closed! Iwent back to the Den and 


there were the girls dancing about on the rug in 
such a rage that they forgot their hair and their 
dressing-sacques. I threw myself on the lounge 


augieneted till I cried. 
e villain!” cried Jenny. ‘‘ The wretched 


cheat! I do not think it is gentlemanly! do you, 

Mr. Lumpkin? The matter would have dropped, 

but Jim Morris was not satisfied! oh! it is out- 
”» 


I thought so too; but her looks and gestures 
were so inimitable that I could do nothing but 
laugh on. 

“ And ‘weare all alike!’ Did you hear that, 
Clara? It is our back hair and ribbons that 
makes us pretty. I suppose his ideal looks like 
a rail and knows a dozen languages.” 

‘*T hope when he marries her that she will 
scold him in every one of them,” said Clara, 
viciously ; ‘‘and at least he will lose his bet.” , 

‘*T wish it would ruin him,” chimed in Jenny; 
‘and I declare, Mr. Lumpkin, you are too bad. 
You do nothing but laugh.” 

Which was true. But could mortal man do 
less ? 





LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 


HERE has been a great deal going on here 

among us all since [last wrote. In London 
this is our busiest and most exciting time. As 
soon as the Easter holidays are over the greater 
part of the gay world come back to the metropo- 
lis, and remain there until the middle or end of 
July ; or perhaps the beginning of August, if the 
Houses of Parliament are still sitting, as they 
mostly do until about the 9th of that month. 
They generally contrive to get their business 
ther@ over before the 12th, for on that day 
grouse-shooting begins in Scotland, and they 
most of them like to be there’ by that time. 
Just now Hyde Park is full morning and after- 
noon. Gay weddings, con , and balls are 
the order of the day, together With horticultural 
fétes, the Opera, and all the other amusements 
of the season. With May-day the weather came 
in so Wi and summer-like that it might be 
June or July almost, and those who know from 
sad experience the fickleness of our climate will 
undérstand how much sun and warmth have to 
do with our enjoyment. But in my letter to-day 
I do not mean to tell you about London and its 
doings. I want you to follow me to our sister 
isle, Ireland, toward which all eyes here are now 
turned, in consequence of the visit of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, which has been attended 
with such a hearty welcome and so much Impe- 
rial nt as we have rarely seen even in En- 
glans Before I begin on this now all-absorbing 
them st, however, tell you a little about the 
great nteer Review at Portsmouth, which is 
quite a national event. 

Every Easter-Monday for the last nine years a 

Volunteer Review of some kind has taken place 
fh England—sometimes at Brighton, sometimes 
at Doyer, sometimes at Wimbledon, and else- 
where. © This year Portsmouth was chosen, sit- 
uated ‘at a greater distance from London than 
any of the places before selected, but possessing 
many advantages which none of the others have 
had; for being a sea-port town, nearly opposite 
the Isle of Wight, some gun-boats and men-of- 
war were able to add their quota to the day’s pa- 
geant. Ofcourse the great difficulty was to bring 
down from London and elsewhere about 28,000 
men within a short time, the distance from town 
being over seventy miles; this, however, was ac- 
complished without the smallest difficulty, and 
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the Portsmouth Volunteer Review of 1868 re- 
mains recorded on the pages of history as the 
grandest and most effective we have yet had. 
Every body seemed to be pouring down to Ports- 
mouth during the Easter week, and you heard of 
nothing else for the time being but of this said 
Review. ‘The inhabitants of the worthy town 
seemed to keep open house for ever so long; 
balls, concerts, and dinner-parties were going on 
day and night ; and lodgings were scarcely to be 
had for money, certainly not for love. 

The troops were reviewed by Sir George Bull- 
er, a Major-General, a C. B., and a K.C. B., 
who has served with much distinction in the Kaf- 
fir war and elsewhere. A way of bp were 
en in it—cavalry, artillery, and infantry. 
By ee aie they were all assembled on the 
review ground. The march past on Southsea 
Common began about eleven; here stands had 
been erected for ladies, and the spectacle was in 
every way worthy of the occasion, much en- 
hanced, too, by the extreme beauty of the weath- 
er and the surrounding scenery. ‘The great event 
of the day, however, was the sham-fight, to be 
seen from Portsdown Hill, some four or five miles 
distant. ‘The idea on which the plan of the 
mimic battle was founded was that the attacking 
force had landed on our shores, and had taken 
possession of the hill, and were further trying to 
seize the fortifications, which the defenders stren- 
uously opposed. The gun-boats crept up the 
creek, the artillery roared, the troops manceuvred, 
and at last, after some two hours’ struggle, the 
attacking force were repulsed.: .,Some hour or so 
afterward the invaders and the invaded made their 
way amicably homeward, save those who remain- 
ed for the festivities in honor of the occasion. A 
great ball was given, under the patronage of #he 
Duke of Wellington, Admiral and Mrs. Welles- 
ley, Lord and Lady Constance Grosvenor, the 
Prince and Princess of Leiningen, and others of 
our nobility, besides many private entertainments. 
Portsmouth never yet had worn such a gala ap- 
pearance; there was nothing but flags flying, il- 
luminations, mottoes, and flowers to be seen ev- 
ery where. There wasn’t a fault to be found in 
any way; it was a perfect success. 

But now to turn to the Emerald Isle. The 
Royal visit has grown from a very small beginning 
into one of the grandest events of the present 
reign. It originated in a simple invitation from 
the Lord Lieutenant, the Marquis of Abercorn, 
to the Prince of Wales. At first little hopes 
were entertained that the Princess would accom- 
pany him; for you know another little princess 
or prince is expected to arrive sometime during 
the summer, and the doctors did not advise her 
Royal Highness to undertake the necessary fa- 
tigue; but she herself waved all difficulties of the 
kind, insisted on going, and went, to the intense 
delight of the Irish people. No mere words 


- could convey the wild enthusiasm shown by them 


in her honor. They climbed up the wheels of 
the carriage to shake her by the hand; they 
cheered her till they were hoarse, and blessed her 
with a fervency truly Irish ; flowers were literal- 
ly showered upon her, and more than half the 
official addresses were filled with her praises. 
‘*Sure, did yer ever see such a Princess out of fairy- 
land ?” sa one. ‘* Yer must stop with us forev- 
er, and never, never lave us,”said another. They 
called her on all sides Countess of Dublin, the 
Trish title to which she has a right, and indeed 
there was nothing that they could do that they 
didn’t do. If ever a woman was fairly worship- 
ed it was the Princess Alexandra, and in truth 
no wonder. You can not help loving her: there 
is something so inexpressibly graceful, so lady- 
like, so gentle, so gracious in all she does and 
says, that what with her beauty and her winning 
smile she is altogether irresistible. 

The visit extended from the 15th of April un- 
tilthe 24th. Their Royal Highnesses left London 
on the 14th, accompanied by the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Queen’s cousin, and his young, hand- 
some brother-in-law, Prince Teck, who married 
the popular favorite Princess Mary. Of course 
neither of their three little children went with 
them; the youngest remained at Marlborough 
House, and the other two went over to. Os- 
borne to stay with the Queen. On their jour- 
ney the a! cortége stopped at Chester, in order 
to dine. is is a quaint old cathedral town of 
ours, full of remnants of old days, not the least 
curious of them the grand old wall that surrounds 
the city. A most enthusiastic reception greeted 
them here, and although they only remained an 
hour, crowds assembled to greet them, and an ad- 
dress was presented by the Mayor. The Prin- 
cess, as is her wont, desirous not to disappoint 
those who seemed so anxious to see her, volun- 
tarily walked round the coffee-room after dinner, 
in full view of the mass of people assembled in 
front of the Queen’s Hotel. See 

From Chester they proceeded to Holyhead, 
and there arrived by half past ten. Here rock- 
ets were fired in their honor, volunteers turned 
out to greet them, and amidst deafening cheers 
they entered the Royal yacht the Victoria and 
Albert, accompanied by the Enchantress and va- 
rious: ships, such as the Achilles, the Warrior, 
the Defense, the Helicon, Minotaur, and others. 
They set sail at four, and arrived at Kingston 
Harbor by half past nine, and remained quietly 
on board until twelve, when a most wonderful 


gled with the deafening cheers which resounded 
on all sides. Nearly every great town.in En- 
gland has at one time or other prepared an ova- 
tion for the heir-apparent and his beautiful wife, 
but they have never had a warmer welcome. 
The Princess did not look at all tired; she wore 
a pretty blue poplin dress the Prince had bought 
for her in Ireland when he visited the Dublin 
Exhibition; and the bonnet was white, with a 
little blue about it. 

In time they arrived at the Castle, the ground- 
floor of which: had been gorgeously prepared for 
them, the Lord Lieutenant and his family con- 
tenting themselves with the upper floor. 
and flattering addresses were then presented b: 
the Lord Mayor; and the Royal were lett 
to a little rest and quiet, to prepare them for the 
hard work of pleasure before them. ‘There was 
a dinner-party at the Castle in their honor in the 
evening. 

The next day was the Punchestown races; 
and the Royal party, including the Princess, 
were present. They traveled by train to Sallins, 
and then in an open carriage made their way to 
the race-course, where a very pretty stand had 
been erected for them. I wish I had space to 
dwell upon the scene; knowing the humor in- 
nate in the Irish character, you may imagine the 
numerous scenes that must have arisen on a like 
occasion which would have delighted a wit. 
The Trish people were literally wildly delirious, 
and their anxiety to see the Royalties was un- 
bounded, and as was their delight when they did 
see them. ‘The racing was good, but that was 
only a secondary consideration; happily there 
were no accidents. It was a raw, cold, windy 
day, which by-and-by was enlivened by a little 
sun, which showed to full perfection the bright 
green pasture-land of the Emerald Isle. Thenext 
day was brighter and finer, and the Prince was 
again present, the popular enthusiasm being in 
no way abated. One young girl on a gray pony 
contrived, through the kindness of those about 
her, to make her way to the Royal carriage. 
‘*QOh, thank you all, and now I'll go home quite 
happy,” she said, as she rode off again, kissing 
her hand as she went. The Princess did not.ac- 
company her husband, but reserved herself for the 
Lord Mayor and Lady “Mayoress’s ball in the 
evening, where all the Iyish nobility, together 
with many of the English, seem to have been 
present. The Mansion House was beautifull 
decorated, especially the Kirfg’s Room, whic’ 
was hung with scarlet and mirrors; flowers and 
evergreens twining round the pillars, and bring- 
ing back visions of fairy-land.. The Princess, 
though pale, looked lovely: she was dressed in a 
pink satin dress almost covered with a flounce of 
Irish lace, presented by the ladies of Ireland. 
A tiara of diamonds and a necklet of sapphires 
and diamonds completed her attire, and hanging 
from her left shoulder was a glittering mass. of 
stars—the orders of Victoria and Albert and of 
Catherine of Russia. In the first quadrille the 
Lord Mayor danced with the Pri the Lady 
Mayoress with the Prince, the“ tenant 
with the Marchioness of Caermarthen, and Prince 
Teck with the Marchioness of Abercorn. 

But the great event of the visit was the instal- 
lation of the Prince of Wales as a Knight of the 
Order of St. Patrick, which took place on the fol- 
lowing day, Saturday. The order was founded 
in 1782, and includes in its body the flower of 
the Irish nobility. George IV., when Prince of 
Wales, was invested with it, but scarcely with 
the splendor which characterized the present pro- 
ceedings. The installation took place in the 
fine Cathedral of St. Patrick’s, the interior of 
which has been lately restored by Sir B. L. 
Guinness. It is situated in the poorest quarter 
of the town, but was admirably fitted for the dis- 
play of this grand pageant. It is needless to say 
that every nook and corner of the building was 
full. It presented a sight which will never be 
forgotten by those who saw it. The ceremonial 
took place at a little past three, and at one the 
streets were filled by the military, whose pres- 
ence was to add to the pomp of the hour, and 
the crowds either pouring toward the Cathedral or 
watching those who were going thither. At three 
the procession set out, consisting of the state car- 
riage of the Prince and .Princess (a magnificent 
affair, the horses caparisoned in scarlet and gold) 
and their suite. On their arrival the Princess 
, and Lady Abercorn were conducted to the dais ; 

Her Royal Highness, with a bright flush on her 
face, dressed in a mantle and dress of sky-blue 
silk, and a bonnet of blue tulle with feathers and 
lace. The glimpse she must have had of the 
whole building must have been grand in the ex- 
treme—judges in their wigs, ladies in the new- 
est and brightest toilettes, officers in bright scar- 
let uniforms, all mingling with the decorations 
of the Cathedral; the helmets and banners of the 
Knights, and the little chapel in the distance with 
its mauve coloring. As soon as the Princess en- 
tered the music began, and the Prince took his 
seat dressed in the uniform of an officer of the 
Guards. On the table beside him were the 
sword, mantle, and banner appertaining to his 
knighthood, Then the Dean read Her Majesty’s 
} commands for the holding of the Chapter, the 
Knights marched in procession, and at last took 
up their positions in their separate stalls. ‘The 
Te Deum was sung by two hundred voices, an 


reception was prepared for them. They landed* effect impossible to describe in words. ‘Then the 


on the very spot where the Queen did some years 
back, as recorded on a stone near by and very 
conspicuous. More cannons, more cheers, wilder 
and louder than ever, more red cloth, flowers, 
and crowds. So under the escort of the Twelfth 
Lancers—a regiment, by-the-by, very unpopular 
there on account of the part it was compelled to 
take against the Fenians—they made their entry 
into Dublin. The whole route was one mass of 
people; every house showed some sign of wel- 
come; flags and mottoes and warm-hearted Irish 
blessings in untranslatable Irish language ;_bless- 
ings that flew from mouth to mouth, and min- 


to the table; the senior Knights girded on the 
sword, the same worn by George IV. on a simi- 
lar occasion; while the Archbishop of Armagh 
read the admonition; and then the mantle of 
bright blue silk was put on, and the Archbishop 
. added another admonition; then the Prince knelt 
while the Grand Master invested him with the 
collar; then the Ulster King at Arms, St. Ber- 
nard Burke, under whose directions all the prep- 
arations have been made, proclaimed his titles, 
names, style, and dignity. The banner of the 
new Knight was deposited within the communion 
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rails; the organ pealed forth Handel’s ‘‘ In the 
beginning ;” the procession re-formed, and this 
magnificent pageant was over. ‘That evening a 
grand banquet was given at the Castle to all the 
Knights of the Order. 

On the Sunday the Prince and Princess at- 
tended divine service at Christ Church, a cathe- 
dyal which must have been peculiarly interesting 
to Her Royal Highness, in that it is entirely of 
Danish origin, and contains many Danish mon- 
uments. 

Monday was the great review in Phenix 
Park, which threatened to be marred by a steady 
down-pour of rain, but luckily it cleared off by 
mid-day. After the review was over the Royal 
ped were entertained at luncheon by Lord and 

ly Mayo in the Secretaries’ Lodge, and there 
planted two Wellingtonia gigantea in honor of 
their visit. It was a magnificent sight, conclud- 
ing with a sham-fight, and all Dublin seemed to 
be there to see it. The Prince of Wales, Prince 
Teck, and the Duke of Cambridge all appeared 
on horseback and in uniform. In the evening a 
ball took place at the Castle, in St, Patrick’s 
Hall. On y the Prince and the Duke were 
sworn in members of the Privy Council of Ire- 
land, and afterward visited the Irish Academy and 
theCatholic University. On Wednesday His Roy- 
al Highness went to Maynooth to see the great col- 
lege there, and in the evening the magnificent 
ball at the Exhibition building was given, the 
grandest affair of the kind ever seen in Ireland ; 
fountains, evergreens, and flags combined to pro- 
duce such a scene of dazzling beauty never to be 
forgotten. Banners hung from the roof; the 
lighting was perfect; gold and scarlet glittered 
every where. A canopy of velvet, surmounted 
by gold, was erected for the Royal party, beneath 
which were thrones, and on each side trophies 
and figures in old armor. 

On Thursday they all went to see Lord and Lady 
Powerscourt, some miles from Dublin. On Fri- 
day they visited the Horticultural Society and 
the Mater Misericordiz Hospital, and at quar- 
ter to eight took their departure amidst more 
ovations, making their way home by Wales, 
where fresh honors awaited them, and by Tren- 
tham, the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland’s 
home in Staffordshire. On the 27th they were 
once more in London. At Caernarvon the mel- 
ancholy intelligence reached them that Prince 
Alfred, the Queen’s second son, had been shot 
in Australia by a Fenian. The sensation this 
has caused in England is great beyond expres- 
sion. The national anthem was sung at all the 
theatres when it was known that he was recover- 
ing, and addresses are pouring in to the Queen 
from all sides. He is an open-hearted, frank 
sailor, a popular favorite, and the news of the 
dastardly attempt on his life was received with 
universal execration. 

There is so much to tell about this wonderful 
Irish visit that I have been obliged to give 
you only the outlines. One result is, they say, 
likely to spring from it, viz., that the Prince and 
Princess, in compliance with the often expressed 
wishes of ‘+> Irish people, will have a heme 


there, and { three months with them yearly. 
Castleton, -::, Colbridge, is talked of as a suit- 
able reside. 2. The uncovering of the statue 


of Burke by ‘:e Prince in presence of the Prin- 
cess, in fro... of Trinity College, is an event not 
likely to be forgotten by Irish people; he is one 
of the most beloved of all her heroes. 

ArDERN Hott. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


OTWITHSTANDING our cold and back- 
ward season the Central Park is unfolding 
its rare beauties to multitudes of delighted vis- 
itors. And those who have neglected to visit it 
while robed in its spring garments of delicate 
grees haye lost a charming sight, which will not 
on exhibition again for a whole year. Every 
week now makes a marked change in the gen- 
eral aspect of the Park. Natureis very busy and 
swift in her work. The buds are bursting into 
blossoms, the foliage is thickening, and the em- 
erald carpets on the lawns are deepening in hue 
every day. Lovers of the beautiful will find no 
amusement more healthful and refreshing than 
a walk or drive in Central Park, at least once a 
week for months to come. Itis wonderful how, 
at every visit, no matter-how often that may be, 
something new turns up to be admired—a new 
walk, or bridge, or bower—something in art as 
well as nature—which we have never seen before. 
The rustic play-house for the children will be a 
special attraction this season, as well as the chil- 
dren’s sward, appropriated to the exclusive use 
of the little ones. The Belvidere, near the Res- 
ervoir, gives promise of completion, and will be 
surmounted by a tower, from which a fine view 
of the Park can be obtained. It is a matter of 
interest to watch the progress of various artistic 
improvements, oe the paneling of the 
pas underneath the Terrace is worthy of 
special notice. This structure when finished 
will be most beautiful, and a favorite resort. 
The work of the florists and landscape gardeners 
is going on in every part of the Park, and new 
and agreeable surprises are in store for us. 





One of the most interesting of the Anniversa- 
ries last week was that of the Howard Mission 
and Home for Little Wanderers. Seldom has 
an evening entertainment of any kind attracted 
such an immense throng as surged through the 
vestibules of Pike’s Opera- House on Monday 
evening; and hundreds went away unable to 
in admittance. Perhaps the “‘ Little Wander- 
ers,” attractive though they be, can not claim 
the entire credit of drawing such a multitude 
together; the new Opera-House undoubtedly 
exerted a etic influence. Be that as it 
may, they were fortunate who secured even a 
phe ese go in any way available for seeing 
or hi , while a vast crowd were obliged. to 


content themselves with working their way 
through the halls only, and looking at the 
heads of those who blocked up the doorways. 


The exercises of this, the sixth anniversary of 
the Howard Mission, were very interesting, con- 
sisting chiefly of addresses, reports of the socie- 





ty, and singing by the ehildren—about one hun- 


dred and twenty-five in number. This institu- 
tion has received into its charge, since its organ- 
ization, no less than 7581 children. The number 
brought under instruction during the past year is 
1438. The average number in attendance at the 
school is between five and six hundred. Ladies 
of culture and refinement have conducted the 
school, and have been unwearied in their devo- 
tion to it. During the past year one hundred 
and forty-eight children have been placed in 
Christian homes—adopted as children, with fair 
prospects of being trained up to usefulness. To 
appreciate the good work of this Mission the 
ruin and wretchedness from which the children 
have been rescued must be remembered. 





The London Times contains an article of some 
length in regard to scarlet-fever, which at certain 
seasons prevails so extensively. Among various 
direction#in regard to measures for preventing 
“the spread of this disease, it remarks: ‘If care 
were taken to cleanse thoroughly and disinfect 
all articles of clothing, bedding; and furniture ; 
and if all persons, acting upon the golden rule 
of loving their neighbors as themselves, would 
abstain from travelin x by public conveyances, or 
entering hotels and lodging-houses, while there 
is reason to believe that the germs of the disease 
are still clinging to them, we should hear much 
less than we now do of the sorrow and suffering 
occasioned by this formidable scourge.” 





_A very pretty incident-is related of a canary- 
bird by a Georgia paper. The door of the bird's 
cage was occasionally left.open that he might 
enjoy the freedom of the room. One day he 
happened to light upon the mantle shelf where- 
upon was a mirror. Here was a new discovery 
of the most profound interest. He gazed Iong 
and curiously at himself, and came to the con- 
clusion he had found a mate. Going back to 
his cage he selected a seed frm its box, and 
brought it in his bill as an offering to the stran- 
ger. In vain the canary exerted himself to make 
his new-found friend partake, and becoming 
weary of that, tried another tack. Stepping 
back a few inches from the glass he poured forth 
his sweetest notes, pausing now and then for a 
reply. None came; and moody and disgusted 
he flew back to his perch, hanging his head in 
shame and silence for the rest of the day; and 
although the door was repeatedly left open, re- 
fused to come out again. 

It has been very justly remarked that woman’s 
sphere—just as man’s—is precisely that situa- 
tion in which she is doing the highest and best 
work of which she is capable. All have not the 
same gifts; and education should be of such a 
nature as to discover and develop the talents 
and faculties which exist, and to aid each one 
in making a judicious choice of her life-work. 
Discretion is needful lest a woman undertake 
too many matters, and so fail to do justice to 
any of them or to herself. Quiet waters are oft- 
en very deep. And the mother who, in the 
sanctity of a home made happy by her influence, 
rears her children in ways of purity and truth, 
may justly feel that she is doing a work for God 
= for humanity than which there is none no- 

er.; 





A story is told in connection with the intro- 
duction of the manufacture of fine lace into 
Brussels which is pleasant in itself, and carries 
with it a lesson worth learning. <A poor girl 
named Gertrude was deeply attached to a young 
man whose wealth precluded all hopes of mar- 
riage. One night, as she sat weeping, a lady 
entered her cottage, and, without saying a word, 
placed in her lap a cushion, with its bobbins 
filled with thread. The lady then, with perfect 
silence, showed her how to work the bobbins 
and how to make all sorts of delicate pat- 
terns and complicated stitches. As daylight ap- 
proached the maiden had learned the art, and 
the mysterious visitor disappeared. The maiden 
grew rich by her work, and married the object 
of her love. Years afterward, while living in 
luxury, she was startled by the mysterious lady 
entering her house—this time not silent but 
looking stern. She said: ‘‘ Here you enjoy peace 
and comfort, while without are famine and trou- 
ble. I helped you; you have not helped your 
neighbors. The angels weep for you, and turn 
away their faces.”” So, the next day Gertrude 
went forth, with her cushion and her bobbin in 
hand, and going from cottage to cottage, she 
taught the art she had so mysteriously learned, 
and comfort and plenty came to all. 





At a recent meeting of the Cincinnati Horti- 
cultural Society the subject of selling all kinds 
of fruit and vegetables by weight, instead of by 
box, basket, or barrel, was discussed with con- 
siderable animation. Measure is not always a 
true indication of quantity.. There is light and 
heavy wheat, and there are light and heavy fruits 
of the same varieties. A peck of grapes, or a 
quart of berries, of one kind, may be heavier or 
lighter than the same measures of another vari- 
ety—so that weight is the true standard. The 
public are so systematically defrauded, especially 
about strawberry time, by short measure, that a 
change to the scales would be desirable for that 
fruit, if for no other. Consumers would doubt- 
less have to pay just as much by weight, other 
things being equal, as by measure ; but one had 
rather be robbed outright than to be the victim 
of tricks. 





A very singular accident recently occurred 
near Lexington, Missouri, by which a little child 
lost its life. The child was playing about the 
fire-place, and, bape gos enough, got a small 

iece of burning coal into his mouth. Before 
it could be removed it passed into the windpipe, 
causing convulsions, and producing injuries 
which resulted in death three days afterward. 





GIPSY EYES. 
Gipsy eyes, so dark and tender, 
Read not thus my inmost soul. 
Gipsy Beauty, in thy splendor, 
Of this heart accept the whole. 
Dark as wine thy silken tresses, 
Twined with braids of-varied dyes— 
Thou who spurnest my caresses, 
Drink’st my soul up through thine eyes. 
Fair Gitana, gipsy Beauty, 
Thou art queen, it needs but seeing. 
Since to love thee is a duty, 





Drain not thus my whole life’s being? 
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Gipsy eyes, so deep and earnest ; 
Turn their gaze, sweet maid, from me. 
Since to ashes thus thou burnest 
This poor heart unpityingly. 
Spare me, gipsy—I adore thee— 
Dream of thee by night and day. 
As I bow me here before thee, 
Droop those lids and spare to slay. 
Fair Gitana, gipsy Beauty, 
Thou art queen—there's no gainsaying. 
Since to love thee is a duty, 
Spare thy lover, humbly praying. 


Gipsy eyes—your sonl-lit beaming . 
Fills my spirit night and day; 
Gipsy maid, amid my-dreaming 
Thy sweet presence haunts me aye 
Through the dance’s wildest measure 
I should seek to fly from thee, 
In the midstf mirth and pleasure 
Thy dark glance ‘would follow me. 
Fair Gitana, gipsy Beauty, 
Thou art queen—I must adore thee. 
Since to love thee is a duty, 
Low my spirit bows before thee. ‘ 


Gipsy eyes, why ever haunt me, 
Wheresoe’er my steps may stray? 
Naught on earth could ever daunt me 
Could I bask ‘neath you for aye: 
Pride might flaunt me—wealth might shun me: 
I no fairer fate would ask 
Than that your pure light should sun me, 
While in your sweet rays I bask. 
Fair Gitana, gipsy Beanty, 
As your dark eyes burn above me, 
Since to love thee is a duty, 
In return, I pray thee love me. 


Gipsy eyes, in gipsy archness, 
Reading thus this soul of mine— 
Driving hence all worldly starchness, 

You—and nature—are divine! 
On some breezy spread of heather, 
Scorning all the world may say, 
We will clasp our hands together— 
Live and love for good and aye! 
Fair Gitana, gipsy Beauty, 
Subtle witchery possessing— 
Since to love thee is a duty, 
Sure to wed thee were a blessing! 


BY THE RIVER. 


Cuoose her fairer face, I do not reckon 
Man's love such an estimable prize; 
Others are there who, did I but beckon, 
Would see all earth's pleasure in mine eyes. 
Choose her, an thou carest, 
If her face be fairest, 
Lo! my hatred groweth, and love dies. 








BY THE RIVER. 
“ON THE STREAM REOLINING, 8EE THE LILIES SHINING.” 





Yet remembrance one day like a painter 
May limn for thee such a scene as this; 
,Were the odors of that May-time fainter? 
Was there less of passion in my kiss? 
On the stream reclining, 
See the lilies shining, 
As they shone through all those hours of bliss. 


Can I pity her? A Yate scarce brighter 
Than my fate awaits her in the years: 
Now she deems thee true, when no heart livhtcr 
Ever played upon a maiden’s fears. 
Ere her doom be certain, 
Shall I draw the curtain, 
Show her all the future's endless tears? 


Rather would I have her never know it; 
Love, while love is lasting, is divine: 
I have lived and loved, as sings the poet; 
I can see thee change and make no sign. 
Hold the spring-flow'rs o’er her, 
In the years before her 
May she taste no bitter cup like mine! 





AN OLD VENETIAN SKETCH. 


Wuen last rays of sunset have merged into splendor, 
And faded behind the Euganean hills; 

When balmy the breeze in the twilight so tender— 
The whisper of love then more easily thrills! 


The voice of the lover is yet more ecstatic, 
As, changing from golden to silvern once more, 
The soft summer waves of the blue Adriatic 
Scarce dimple the sand on the Lido’s white shore. 


Oh, gay as the prismatic pearls of Murano 

Are songs that we sing by the light of the moon; 
More sacred than relics in old San Stefano 

Are words that come wafted across the Lagoon! 


On white marble steps—the brave work of Scamozzi— 
I watch her eyes glitter and glow in the dark; 

Now gloomy and sad as the depths of the Pozzi, 
Now bright as the banners afloat o’er St. Mark. 


Carissima mia, I don't mind confessing— 
While raven-black tresses you ripple and twine— 
Tho’ eyes proudly flash, I could scarcely help pressing 
A soft little hand were it folded in mine? 


T'll sit at her feet, though my passion is burning, 
And worship her beauty with deeply-drawn sighs; 

Nor dream of the dull, sober daylight returning, 
While basking in love and the light of her eyes. 


Then, oh! for the rapture to whisper through tresses 
Soft-scented, atwine rotund those shell-tinted ears! 

Away with all doubts and away with distresses, 
And perish the fancy of sorrow and tears! 


Ah! dwell in my heart now, oh ! sweetest of creatures! 
You'll live in the future of forthcoming days; 

For splendid old Titian has painted your features, 
And gay Aretino has sung in your praise! 





AN OLD VENETIAN SKETCH. 


_“T'LL SIT AT HER FEET, THOUGH MY PASSION 18 BUBNING, AND WORSHIP HER BEAUTY," 
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CHAPTER II. 


Wuen Dr. Dalmager reached the old man’s 
bedside he found himself anticipated by the 
professor of spiritual therapeutics. Kledda had 
come into Owlieville with her husband, and, 
being the devout member of the family, had 
gone for the minister, while Perro called the 
Doctor. Mr. Pulpiduster, a good and earnest if 
not a strong or brilliant young divine, imploring 
his Master that even at this eleventh hour the 
poor soul might be saved, accompanied the serv- 

* ants at once on their return, and had been by 
Seibert Kearney’s pillow for two hours when the 
Doctor arrived there. The old man’s right side 
was paralyzed, and he could not speak, but his 
eyes were open, and he had given repeated signs 
of comprehending all that was addressed to him 
by gestures of impatience with his gaunt, great- 
veined left hand in answer to the prayer, Scrip- 
ture-reading, and tearful exhortations of the sin- 
cere young pastor. Further than restiff con- 
tempt, Mr. Pulpiduster had spiritually failed to 
move him; but, speechless as he was, a life-long 
habit of using other men for his own purposes 
still clung to him, and he had contrived to move 
Mr. Pulpiduster. By pointing to a set of hang- 
ing shelves on the opposite wall he had induced 
the young minister to bring him a bundle of pa- 
pers. He had motioned him to untie them, and 
indicated that he wished their indorsements read 
aloud. One by one Mr. Pulpiduster obeyed him. 
The old man stopped him with a bony clutch, 
and. made a sign in imitation of writing, when 
the minister came to a paper with this superscrip- 
tion: ‘* Cuthbert Kearney, Mellenville, Massa- 
chusetts.” ‘‘ Brother of yours?” said Mr. Pul- 
piduster. Seibert Kearney thrust his poor tongue 
sidewise and gasped in the vain struggle to speak 
—frowned with one eyebrow, and slowly moved 
his head leftward in token of negation. ‘‘ Son?” 
Mr. Pulpiduster ventured again. The old man’s 
face relaxed into a grotesque grin—that terrible 
paralytic mockery of smiling—and tried to nod 
affirmatively, his head in the effort nearly rolling 
off the pillow as the minister added, ‘‘ Want me 
to write to him?” ‘‘Shall I say,” he went on, 
‘*that you wish to see him” (another smile of 
assent) ‘‘ before you—” Mr. Pulpiduster did not 
say ‘‘die,” for Seibert Kearney, forerunning his 
meaning, grew so horribly livid, and such an ab- 
ject, unutterable terror appealed from his glassy, 
straining eyeballs—from the convulsed chest and 
clutching, talony fingers of the man, as of one 
who sees strands untwisting and snapping, a fibre 
at a time, while he hangs at the rope’s end half- 
way down a slippery steeple—that the word stuck 
in the young minister’s throat quenched in a very 
agony ef compassionate tears. 

By the time that the Doctor arrived Perro had 
been again dispatched to Owlieville with a tele- 
gram, calling Cuthbert Kearney to his father 
immediately. When Derrick Dalmager heard 
that this had been sent, the gleam: that came 
into his eyes was so momentary, so subtle, that 
to read it aright would have required some 
woman who had made their beautiful deeps the 
joy and study of her life—there was none such 
there; but whatever it meant it was not like 
that of the earlier morning—it was not satisfac- 
tion. He saw for the first time nigh at hand the 
man who was synonymous with his life’s chief in- 
commodation and disappointment, but his man- 
ner was as thoroughly gentle—he was the sym- 
pathetic healer, the kind medical man—as if he 
had been tending a sick girl in love with him. 
He made a careful examination of his patient— 
cross-questioned Kledda minutely—wrote a con- 
ple of prescriptions—in a musical, caressing voice 
bade the paralytic take stimulants, as if it would 
be the greatest of surprises to learn he had ever 
used them, and cheerily told him to take cour- 
age, for ‘‘ we would have him as good as new 
in a day or two”—then slipped noiselessly out, 
and with @ light laugh told Mr. Pulpiduster in 
the entry that the old fellow might “ pass in his 
.chips” to-morrow, but would probably make out 
to potter along any where from a fortnight to six 
weeks. In his agony of earnestness for souls, 
with the tears running down his cheeks, Mr. Pul- 
piduster at ‘once comprehended and overlooked 
the bit of slang he had never heard till now, and 
asked if there was no chance. Not a ghost— 
this was the last of him—he’d never walk again. 
Speak? Yes—he might—aftera fashion. Hear? 
Oh yes! . Heard now—as far as the tympanum. 
‘* But oh, my dear Sir—his precious soul—a soul 
to be saved or lost!” ‘‘ Really you're charitable, 
my dear parson,” answered the Doctor. ‘So 
you think the /——d old beast’s got one, do you? 


Excuse the oath—I usually respect the cloth— 
forgot just then—good-morning!” And Derrick 
nonchalantly loitered down the staircase to his 


ig. 

“After that, often finding the faithful young 
clergyman there, Dr. Dalmager called at his old 
birth-right daily. The long-suffering constitution 
of Seibert Kearney really seemed trying, despite 
his sixty-eight years, to make another effort for 
him. He got so much better that he could sit 
up in bed propped by pillows. His dead side 
made no sign of any revival, but he recovered his 
tongue sufficiently to make known his wants in a 
broken utterance, and his mental strength enough 
to scoff at death, and put judgment far away from 
him. His son had answered him. He was com- 
ing as fast as steam could carry him—his wife and 
only child, a little girl, were with him. The day 
before their arrival was expected, during the Doc- 
tor’s morning call, he bluntly told him that he didn’t 
like the idea of doing things on credit. Dalma- 
ger had been working for him ever since he fell 
sick, and the sense of obligation was unpleasant. 
Dalmager concealed under one of his musical, 
airy laughs his displeasure at the misanthropic 
churlishness of Seibert’s manner, and his style of 
approach on money matters so derogatory to his 
.professional and family pride—so like the way one 
deals with a tinker—and amused himself by tying 
under his chin the jetty fringes of his great silken 
mustache, while Perro obeyed his master’s or- 
ders, and brought out of a drawer in the closet a 
heavy japanned cash-box. ‘The old man had it 
set before him on the coverlet, and after a few 
moments’ painful fumbling unlocked it with his 
live hand and a key taken from beneath his pil- 
low. ‘‘ There!” said he, presently, flinging out 
a hundred-dollar bill before the Doctor less grace- 
fully than the Doctor would have thrown a bone 
to a dog, ‘‘is that enough?” ‘‘' That will do,” 
said the Doctor—the subtle gleam coming into 
his eyes again—‘“‘ Here, Perro! You and Kled- 
da were always good servants when you belong- 
ed to me; perhaps I'll buy you again some time ; 
take this, and use it till that time comes. There 
are a good many comforts you need now, I’ve no 
doubt.” For all his habitual self-control his lip 
curled just perceptibly as he said these words. 
Perro took the note with a torrent of thanks 
which threatened to excite the patient. ‘‘ You 
disturb—your master ; go away now,” said Der- 
rick ; and Perro in an humble transport stole out 
of the room to tell Kledda of his luck. ‘There 
was no danger of Perro’s disturbing Seibert—he 
was perfectly swallowed up in astonishment at 
the act of the young Southron. 

‘Young man,” said his poor, thick, one-sided 
tongue, when stupefaction suffered him ;tosfind 
it, ‘‘throwing hundred - dollay bills to,miggers 
isn’t the way to succeed in this world—'tisn’t the 
way your father succeeded, nor the way I suc- 
ceeded. It’s a mighty fine way teemake fools 

‘talk about you—an open-hearted felldw they'll 
call you—empty-brained they ought to.” 

Derrick smiled considerately, making every al- 
lowance for a patient, but the gleam came into 
his eyes again, and a good judge of character 
would not sleep well if he thought that whep thee 
gleam came it was he of whom Derrick been 
thinking. 

‘* Not the way either to get such a place as this,” 
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continued the poor blundering-paced tongue, as | and intents of the heart. Picking up the papers 


Seibert Kearney looked around with a money-lov- 
ing self-approval on ‘‘ this Great Babylon which 
he had” bought, not ‘‘ built.” ‘‘ No, young man 
—no such place as this ‘Il ever be yours at that 
rate.” 

‘* Well, no! I suppose not!” said Derrick, with 
the airiest of all his airy laughs, and the gleam 
again coming in such a wise that the good-judge 
of character might have shuddered to read it; 
‘* but, my dear Sir, what on earth could make you 
suppose I wanted it ?” 

“Ye couldn't help it!” said the old man, with 
a hard, coarse, self-gratulatory chuckle. ‘It’s 
worth all I paid for it, and Gud knows that was 
a mint of money! No, no, no; ye couldn't look 
at it and help it, That’s how, I suppose.” 

With this he set his nervous fingers to fasten 
the-box again. But it was running over with 
notes and papers, and in the tremulousness of 
vulgar glee, which showed itself in his ghastly, 





twitchy grin at the same time, he tipped it a | 


little to one side. A small file of indorsed slips 
spilled over its edge and fell upon the floor. 
“Quick! quick! hand me! hand me!” he cried, 
grasping at it like a hungry kite. Doctor Dal- 
mager ovérlooked his peremptoriness and bent 
down at the bedside—partly to recover his pa- 
tient’s papers, but mostly to hide that gleam 
which came again into his eyes—this time aft- 


er a fashion which no inscrutableness of life-long 
habit could have veiled, for it was the blossom of 
a hate still kept waiting for its fruitage, but hav- 
ing roots which reached to the very dividing of 
joints and marrow—soul and spirit—the thoughts 
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he had time both to glaze his eyes again with a 
cheery kindness, and, ere he averted them, to 
pretend that they had not caught the indorse- 
ment as he handed back the file, to read ‘‘ Reu- 
ben Dalmager in ace’t with Seibert Kearney— 
Receipts for pay’ts on Garnet Run estate.” 
Derrick called Perro up stairs again and took 
his leave, so far as that dusky face was concerned, 
in the reverence and glory of a departing god. 
All the afternoon, when he was gone, Seibert 
Kearney kept the cash-box on the bed beside 
him, and lay with his skinny talons hooked 
about its brass handle, to the visual sense in 
a doze, but muttering to himself, ‘‘ Unsafe 
young man! Don’t believe has any principle ; 
unsate—unsafe—b'lieve he’d steal—lie—murder 
—unsafe—unsafe,” with endless repetitions. At 
length, just before’ sunset, he called to him 
Perro and Kledda. He was almost well, he 
said—so much better that he was going out to 
look at his place and take some fresh air. He 
cut short their remonstrances and cautions with 
an oath out of the old repertory they knew so 
well, and made Perro, with another man-servant, 
take him down stairs in their arms to a great 
chair on the veranda. This, after drinking a 
full tumbler of raw Bourbon, he had them carry 
out under a noble old oak near the middle of the 
lawn—the most venerable tree on the Dalmager 
demesne. He rode in ghastly triumph between 
them, his one live hand still hooked around the 
cash-box on his lap; and reaching the oak, ‘‘ Set 
me down,” said he—‘‘so. Now go into the 
house—both of you—into the back kitchen— 
out of my sight. I shall know if you don’t stay 
there! The one that comes out here—before 
fifteen minutes ’s up—that one’ll get nine-and- 
thirty on the bare back, and won’t get a hundred 
dollars to plaster it either—d——n him! A 
quarter of an hour, remember, by the kitchen 
clock!” Of sheer compassion Perro made as if 
he would utter one final remonstrance to his poor 


| broken despot, but another fearful imprecation 


cut him short. Downcast and despairing the 
faithful black carried his comrade away to the 
kitchen, and literally obeyed the command to 


i keep out of sight, sighing in a corner with his 


eyes fixed on the great eight-day time-piece, 
With the last moment of the quarter hour Per- 
ro and Bronzy started for the lawn anew, taking 
Kledda with them for fear that the fatigue might 
have made their despot so much worse again as 


| to call for woman’s tact and tenderness, 





There was enough need. The frightened serv- 
ants had only got round to the front of the house 
when they saw a sight which quickened their mo- 
tions toarun. When they reached the oak they 
found the chair tipped over upon the grass—the 
old man lying insensible—with its back rest- 
ing across his bruised and bleeding face, and 
the cash-box gone. ‘Tenderly as if he had been 
one of the kindest, most paternal of the mythical 
Southern patriarchs, they bore him back to bed 
in their arms and tucked him in. During the 
night as they watched him—waiting for the Doc- 


“tor, who had been called to a midwifery case ten 


miles off—he proved that the fall and not another 
‘¢ stroke” had rendered him insensible, by opening 
his eyes and moaning with parched lips for the 
water he had again lost all power of asking for 
in articulate speech. After they gave it to him 
he lay till daybreak dozing with half-shut eyes ; 
in the full sunlight he opened them wide, and 
seemed to recognize them. But he did not speak 
again. In the forenoon the Doctor came—gen- 
tle, musical, caressing as if he had not been up 
all night. with the suffering of another and his 
own anxiety. His astonishment at Perro’s rev- 
elation of the disappeared cash-box knew no 
bounds; but strangely, it did not seem at all to 
trouble Seibert Kearney. All the more strangely 
because the loss of speech again was apparently 
all the injury which the shock of last evening 
had done him. His senses seemed as steady 
and acute as they had been since his ‘‘ stroke.” 
Yet he gave no sign of having had any misfor- 
tune happen to him. Perro mentioned the word 


‘*cash-box” before him tentatively ; the ghastly 
grin which was his smile grew more hideously 
lined along his poor one-sided mouth ;_ he sighed, 
as if a great weight in some mysterious way had 
been taken from his mind, then closed his eyes 
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and dropped into another doze. Had a stranger 
looked at both the 1cen he would have supposed 
the loss not Seibert Kearney’s but Derrick Dal- 

"s—for the eyes of the latter, in spite of him- 
self, looked full of feverish anxiety. About an 
hour after he had gone a barouche from Owlie- 
ville brought up to the door—followed by a cart 
full of uthbert Kearney, his wife, 
and little gi 

From that afternoon Dr. Dalmager paid his 
visits twice a day. ‘The old man had known his 
kindred, but neither to them nor any did he 
yn more. Night after night he waned into a 

eeper feebleness, until the Doctor saw signs on 
the occasion of one morning visit that his patient 
would scarcely outlast the following day. That 
day, as I have said, he promised to pass b the 
dying man’s bedside; and, in fulfillment of that 
romise, he came to the porch, where we have 

t him rr in the lovely sunshine during 
the progress of this chapter. — 

When Lily saw that it was the Doctor she ran 
through the kitchen to meet him at the front 

rch; because, being a Northern-bred child, she 

ad not learned that opening doors should be left 
entire “niggers.” Kledda, roused from her 
let of superstitious terror, jumped up in- 
stantlyto follow her. Lily had lived in the 
house only a month, but the servants had ac- 
quired a devotion to her which bordered upon 
worship, and obeyed her least behest as if she 
had been the angel which she looked. 

‘*Come jm, Doctor!” said she, standing on 
tip-toe te the knob; “I thought you were 
God. ’s in the sitting-room—papa’s 
with grandpa yet. Please, won’t you let me go 
in there when God does come ?” 

The Doctor could not answer her with the look 
and the laugh of badinage he would have given 
in reply to such a speech from an elder person. 
He stooped till his long jetty locks fell on her 
golden curls like midnight mixing with morning, 
and kissed her lovingly on her rose-bud of a 
mouth, ‘‘I wish I had such a little girl as you 
—TI'm sure I'd let her do any thing!” 

‘That would spoil me,” said Lily, wisely. 
‘* But please let me see grandpa once more—by- 
and-by, when He comes?” and putting one little 
hand into the Doctor’s she drew him into the 
broad saloon, which had been the favorite family 
assembling-place in old Dalmager days, where 
the dying man had passed so many a horrible 
night with his stupefied retinue, and where now 
Mrs, Kearney sat alone by a window opening on 
the veranda. The book she had been trying to 
read, with the intent of diverting her mind from 
that slow-creeping shadow of death in the next 
room, had fallen on her lap—the heavenliness 
of the day doing that office for her better—and, 
leaning upon the arm of her luxurious great 
wicker-chair, she sat dreaming her soul away into 
the morning’s sunlight and fragrance, with her 
beautiful cheek resting on her beautiful palm, and 
the soft wind fluttering back the gossamer muslin 
of her flowing-sleeve to show a no less beautiful 
arm bare to the dimpled elbow. The Doctor 
entered noiselessly, the door already being ajar, 
and made his footfall even lighter than that pro- 
fessional sick-room step which was his habit, 
when he saw that Mrs. Kearney had her back 
toward him and was unaware of his coming in. 
He could have lingered for minutes to feast his 
eyes on her unconscious loveliness, made still 
more lovely by the meditative grace of its atti- 
tude and its perfect harmony with nature’s sump- 
tuous surroundings, But Lily bounded to her 
mother’s side and recalled her from her reverie 
with a kiss. ‘*The Doctor, mamma!” said she, 
and Mrs. Kearney suddenly looked around — 
turning her head, not abruptly, but with the 
lithe, graceful motion of a listening deer—then 
rose, and with cheeks faintly flushing like the 
inner pink of an Indian shell, said: 

** You've caught me dreaming! 
you to come back so soon!” 

**Kind to myself,” answered Dr. Dalmager, 
taking her hand with frank Southern cordiality, 
though he had only left her a couple of,hours 
before, and holding it with an air of chivalrous 
sympathy for the household grief in which she 
was supposed to share, longer than is usual in 
the’ common meetings of acquaintance. ‘I 
could not bear to stay away from you a moment 
when you might need me.” His manner ad- 
mitted the construction of warm medical solici- 
tude, but no professional motive was required to 
explain the earnest yet respectful gaze which he 
bent on the exquisite face upturned to him. It 
was Lily’s face, with its weird spirituality re- 
placed by the tenderness and tropical fervor of 
the very highest type of sensuous life—a face 
whose every feature, from its dimpled chin to its 
sunny crown of abundant hair, was Lily’s over 
again—but a face which, even in the ripening 
summer of full womanhood, Lily’s never could 
become. Lily, if she lived till thirty, would 
scarcely have looked so young as did her mother 
now—her eyes would have been oftener dimmed 
with tears, her forehead lined with many more 
serious questionings. The mother, though she 
was born by the icy Kennebec, was a true daugh- 
ter of the sun—the consistencies of nature would 
have been better maintained had palms waved 
and lories flitted above her cradle. ‘‘ Never, in 
this country nor abroad,” thought Dr. Dalmager, 
**have I seen beauty to be compared with this!” 
Many a man must have thought it; but few men, 
looking straight into Mrs. Kearney’s eyes, wou!d 
have dared to reveal as much of the thought as 
Derrick Dalmager, who relied for forgiveness on 
the physician’s privilege of exhibiting an affec- 
tionate interest, on the magnetism of his own 
manly beauty, and the tolerance of admiration 
which exists in woman’s heart. 

‘‘ Nothing new since I have been gone?” said 
Derrick, gently, releasing Mrs. Kearney’s hand 
as the pink bloom rose again in the gaze of his 
earnest black eyes. 

“Nothing,” auswered Lily’s mother; ‘ex- 


How kind of 











| en some time if he saw her by accident, 


fora, few 


fellow, hoping he may revive enough to say one 
word before ‘he dies.” 

** Indeed! and what's that?” asked the Doc- 
tor, with interest. ‘‘Oh, yes—of course—any 
word, you mean. It would be a comfort to a 
oa under such pal papas I was 

inking you meant some word in particular, per- 
haps—some explanation, might be, of that strange 
business about.the cash-box.” 

‘* did mean some particular word. Cuthbert 
has often said that he would give up all hope of 
ever receiving a cent from his father—though the 
poor fellow’s seen many a time when the old gen- 
tleman’s monthly income would have seemed a 
Eo fortune to him—if he could only have 

im put his arm round his neck:once more as he 
used to when my husband was a boy, and hear 
him say, ‘ J forgive you.’” 

“ Forgive! May I ask for what?” 

‘‘For having married me,” answered Mrs. 
Kearney, leaning her forehead the win- 
dow-frame, and looking out into the sunshine 
with beclouded eyes. 

‘*The wretch!” said Dr. Hees Bs 
knew a remedy that would open his lips this 
minute he should die dumb! Forgiveness for 
that? ‘The very word is a brutal insult!” 

“*It has been very hard for Cuthbert all these 
years—seven or eight now—on my account. I 
was notrich; I had no great family connections; 
and when he disobeyed his father be found him- 
self at once thrown entirely on his own resources. 
It was a great change that—from being the pet- 
ted only son of a wealthy man, with a good uni- 
versity education, but no professional training, 


and brought up to draw on his father’s bank-ac- . 


count for the gratification of every desire, to the 
alternative of starving with a woman to help him 
or take the principalship of a country academy 
at a thousand a year, and teach every thing but 
the lowest elements so as to avoid the expense 
of a college-educated assistant.” 

** When I was little,” said Lily, gravely, 
‘*mamma used to cry, all by herself and me, 
very often. Now I know what it was for—the 
Lord didn’t make me a boy so I could grow big 
and help papa teach. But I will teach, won't 
I, Doctor? Kledda knows all her letters but Q 
now, and she says that’s a pumpkisi, and Perro 
knows five times, and I only know seven times 
myself. Doctor, isn’t there any thing you can 
give to cure little girls and make boys of them, 
so I could grow and learn a great deal, and when 
I'd done teaching Kledda I could teach great large 
young men for papa?” 

The Doctor showed his magnificent teeth in a 
laugh whose music dismissed all memory of the 
sick man—then, with a glance of significant ad- 
miration at the lovely mother, caught the little 
girl in his arms, answering as he kissed her : 

“You'll be teaching ‘ great large young men’ 
for yourself before long, Beauty! ‘Then you'll 
be glad little girls can't be cured—except by 
growing into angelic women who look just like 
them.” 

**T know what you mean,” said Lily, laying 
her curls against her mother’s cheek, and hiding 
its heightened color with their mist of sunshine. 
**You mean I shall be loved and married like 
mamma—and the young man and I will be sworn 
at and driven off, and we shall be very poor; and 
his father will run away hundreds and. hundreds 
of miles and die, and the moon will turn into 
blood. I don’t mean that—I “Wouldn’t like 
that—I’d rather, be an old maid with hair that 
takes off, like Miss Mingles at home, and help 

pa.” ‘ 

** Precious love!” said her mother, hugging her 
tightly to her breast, ‘‘you would have helped 
papa well enough, I’m sure, if your grandfather 
had ever seen you.” 

‘* And did he never?” asked Derrick. 

‘* Never till we came to Kentucky. From the 
day Cuthbert married me he forbade him the 
house. He would not look .on our faces. I 
can not bear to believe it; but we were told that 
when he heard we had a little girl he cursed us 
all three, because there was one more to go to 
the poor-house with the family-name to disgrace. 
But if he did it never hurt us. Why didn’t it, 
darling ?” . 

‘* Because I was the Lord’s blessing,” said the 
child, simply. 

‘*So you were, my sweet bird, and the moment 
you came you put new strength into us all, I was 
never stronger or able to be more help to Cuth- 
bert than I was after she was born, Doctor, and 

Yuthbert, who used to be so pale and haggard, 
sitting up all night sometimes to correct piles of 
exercises a foot high, grew stout and well, just 
because he could run to her little crib every fif- 
teen minutes, and take what he called a fresh 
drink of Heaven, kissing her as she lay asleep, 
with his study lamp shaded from her eyes. I 
think the sight of her made other people love 
us; for an old friend of my husband’s family, 
after he had called on us, and held the baby in 
his lap, went away and got Cuthbert the princi- 
palship of the academy in Mellenville, where old 
Mr. Kearney lived—worth six hundred a year 
more than where we had been. It was terribly 
hard for my husband to live right in the same 
town with his father, and meet him every. now 
and then, without being able to speak to him, 
or ever go to the house where he was born; but 
we felt as if we had no right to refuse such a 
chance of bettering our lot. We had only been 
in Mellenville three months when Father Kear- 
ney sold all his property there, and left without 
a word. He had heard so much of our baby 
that perhaps he was afraid his heart would soft- 
After 
that we never heard of him nor from him—never 
had so much as a rumor where he had gone to, nor 
whether he was alive or dead, till Mr. Palvidas- 


ter’s telegram reached us a month ago. I don’t 
know how I come to speak to you so frankly of 
all this family trouble, Doctor — but you hav 
been very kind to us!” 4 

The lovely creature looked into his face with an 
innocent confidence which made Derrick doubt 
whether old Seibert Kearney could have feared 
to expose his obdurate heart to Lily—unmelted 
by the full sunbeam, why did he dread the little 
star? 

‘* Will you always be very kind to us, Dr. Dam’- 
ger?” said Lily, lifting her great sweet blue eyes to 
his with that inmost scrutiny which all the more, 
because they meant no inevitable reading of mys- 
teries and challenged no attempt at concealment, 
seemed to scale the brink of those deep, dark 
wells of his, and drop through them to the very 
bottom of his heart. He answered her with the 
first blush that had tinged his pale olive cheeks 
since childhood, and another kiss which hid it in 
her curls. ; 

** And will you be kind to dear papa, and to 
poor old grandpa, and please not let the moon 
turn into blood when He comes?” 


other door from that which he had entered opened 
softly, and a pair of slippered feet stole on tip-toe 
into the room. Their owner was a man not far 
from the Doctor’s age, but as different in person- 
nel as well might be. He wore neither the droop- 
ing, silky mustache nor beard of any kind, and 
the smoothness of his face being that of one who 
little needs rather than too vigorously uses the 
razor, assisted his comparative smallness of stat- 
ure and willowy slenderness of build in giving 
him an air of what’at first sight might have been 
pronounced insignificance. A closer second read- 
ing would have corrected this estimate, calling 
attention to a pair of eyes which, if not alarmed 
into averting themselves with the shy conscious- 
ness of submitting to inspection, must at once be 
recognized as belonging to a marked individuality 
—an abundant capacity either for doing or suffer- 
ing—large, out of all proportion to the pale, thin 
face below them, very mobile and expressive, and 
of a dark hazel almost femininely soft. They 
were fringed by long, drooping lashes; delicate, 
but strongly lined eyebrows overarched them ; and 
though in themselves prominent, the heavy, pent- 
house brow and high white dome of forehead 
above them made them seem sunken and cavern- 
ous. Cuthbert Kearney looked like a man who 
had watched, waited, and worked hard all his 
life—a man to whom many things in that life 
had brought pain, and who had endured much 
lately. His curling, brown hair already began to 
be grizzled upon the temples, and the great prom- 
inent forehead, which seemed to make up more 
‘than half his face, was ruled with fine lines which 
the graving tool of ten years more would follow 
and tufh into wrinkles. His head was that of 
the most sensitive, intellectual temperament — 
his ‘eyes undeniably handsome — below these 
there was not a feature less than inordinately 
plain; his nose was very large, with coarse, 
flaring nostrils; his chin was poverty-stricken ; 
his mouth a meagre-lipped slit, cut long and 
straight across his face. 
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Copyine aga | the means of the newly-in- 
vented Cupring Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the test ease. This 
Wheel is equally usefal for cutting omg of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by News-dealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 conta. 





_ ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Fe*Ceves PIMPLES, TAN, 
MOTH-BLOTCHES, SUNBURN, 


AND ALL 
ERUPTIONS OF THE SKIN 
EFFEOTUALLY REMOVED BY 
PHALON’S “ PAPHIAN LOTION.” 


PHALON’S “PAPHIAN LOTION” renders the 
Skin and Complexion SOFT, FAIR, and BLOOMING. 

This is the only harmless and reliable remedy for 
diseases of the Skin, and has been established Twen- 
ty-five Years. 

For LADIES in the NURSERY it is of great im- 


portance. 

For GENTLEMEN after SHAVING it allays the 
smarting pain, and makes the face delightfully cool 
and pleasant. 


PHALON’S “‘PAPHIAN SOAP,” 
for the TOILET, NURSERY, and BATH, delight- 
fully perfumed, 25 cents per Cake. Sold every where. 


PHALON’S NEW PERFUME, 
“FLOR DE MAYO.” 
“FLOR DE MAYO.” 
“FLOR DE MAYO.” 
No lady’s toilet is complete without a bottle of the 
extract. Warranted not to discolor the handkerchief. 


PHALON & SON, 517 Broadway, New York. 
Sold by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


GREAT OFFER. HORACE WATERS 

& CO., No. 481 Broadway, will dispose of 15 new 

and 10 second-hand PIANOS, MELODEONS, and 
ORGANS, of five first-class makers, and take from $5 
to $15 monthly until paid. This offer will be contin- 
ued for a few days, owing to the large number of 
Pianos returned the ist of May. Also 50 new and 








second-hand INSTRUMENTS for rent, and rent al- 
lowed if purchased, or for sale at bargains for cash. 


pPOTriER & STYMUS, 
UPHOLSTERERS 





FURNITURE 


AND DECORATORS. 
623 anp 625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Motu PATCHES, FRECKLES, and TAN. 
The only reliable Remedy for those Brown Dis- 
colorations on the face is PERRY'S MOTH AND 
FRECKLE LOTION. Prepared only by Dr. B.C. 
PERRY, 49 Bond St., New York. Sold every where. 


OR THOSE DISFIGURING DISEASES, 
Black Worms and San omg on the Face, use Prr- 
ry’s ComeponE and Pimple Remedy. Order from 
1 Druggist, or send to Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond St., WN. Y. 











While the Doctor was pondering his reply, an-’ 





HOUSEHOLD WORDS FOR HOUSE- 
KEEPERS. 


WHAT ARE PUDDINGS, CREAMS, &o., 
without their appropriate flavors? Truly they are 
“stale, flat, and unprofitable.” 

BURNETT'S 
PERFECTLY PURE AND HIGHLY CONCENTRATED 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
supply this want. 


LEMON, VANILLA, ROSE, CINNAMON, 
ALMOND, PEACH, ORANGE, CLOVES, 
CELERY, NECTARINE, GINGER, NUTMEG. 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
are ot primary importance in cookery ; and of all arti- 
cles of this description the highly concentrated 
STANDARD EXTRACTS 
prepared by JOSEPH BURNETT & CO. are pro- 
nounced by leading euisiniers—Professor Bot among 
the number—the purest and best. 


A STRONGLY SCENTED 
EXTRACT OF VANILLA 

is manufa d by a mixture of the Tonqua Bean— 
the fruit of the dipterix odorata, a product of Guinea— 
with the genuine Vanilla. The Tonqua is a cheap 
bean used to perfume snuff, and is utterly unfit for 
culinary purposes; yet its strong scent and coloring 
properties give an appearance of strength well calcu- 
lated to deceive. The pure Vanilla, as found in 

BURNETT'S STANDARD EXTRACT, 


yields a true and delicate flavor easily recognized by 
the experienced. ’ 


NONE BUT STANDARD GOODS 
ISSUE FROM THE HOUSE OF 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO. 


Their FLAVORING EXTRACTS are pronounced 
by all consumers Perrrcr.y PURE and HIGHLY coN- 
CENTRATED. They preserve the true flavor of the 
fruits and spices from which they are prepared. The 
cheap extracts which interested parties endeavor to 
force on the market can only impose on the inexpe- 
rienced. The best judges know them to be not only 
unpleasant to the taste, but positively injurious. 


MANY HOUSEKEEPERS 


are not aware of the deception practiced in the manu- 
facture of Flavoring Extracts for culinary use. Many 
of them are highly deleterious, the flavors of the fruits 
and spices they represent being imitated with pun- 
gent oils and acids. 


“BURNETT'S STANDARD EXTRACTS” 
(THREE S81ZES) 


are made from the finest specimens of the fruits and 
spices they represent, and are perfectly healthful. 


CHARGE YOUR SERVANTS 


not to permit the dealer to substitute in their stead 
any of the lower-priced but PERNio1ous extracts with 
which the market is flooded. They are dangerous 
and unpalatable. Leading families in all the princi- 
pal cities, and the proprietors of the first-class" hotels 
in the United States, recommend 

BURNETT'S 
STANDARD FLAVORING EXTRACTS 

AS THE STRONGEST, PUREST, AND BEST. 


¢#- Amone THE NUMEROUS WHOLESALE DeaLers in 
these Extracts are the following names: 


@. G. YVELIN, Grocer, 217 Fulton St., New York. 
DEMAS, BARNES, & CO., 21 Park Row, New York. 
E. C. HAZARD, Grocer, 69 Barclay St., New York. 
W.H.SCHIEFFELIN & CO., Druggists, 170 William 


St., New York. 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, Druggists, 91 Fulton St., 


New York. 
ACKER, MERRALL, & CO., Grocers, 132 Chambers 
St., New York. 

GEORGE C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston. 
WEEKS & POTT. Dru, ts, Boston. 
REED, CUTT: & CO., Boston. 
WARNER, RHODES, & CO., Grocers, Philadelphia. 
JOHNSON, HOLLOWAY, & COWDEN, Philadelphia. 
WILLIAM H. BR‘ & OO, Dengeiess, Baltimore. 
THOMSEN & BLOCK, Druggists, Baltimore. 
GEORGE S. REESE & CO., Grocers, Baitimore. 
SIOUSSA & ENNIS, Grocers, Washington. 
JESSE B. WILSON, Grocer, Washington. 

. A. FAHNESTOCK & CO., Dr gists, Pittsburgh. 
HARRIS & EWING, Druggists,- Pittsburgh. 
STRONG & ARMSTRONG, Druggists, Cleveland. 
H_ & CURTIS, Grocers, Cleveland. 

»Mo rocers, Detroit. 
'ARRAND, SHELEY; & CO., Druggists, Detroit. 

&. FULLER, Dro 


FUL . " ggists, Chicago. 
SMITH & DWYER, Dra gists, Chicago. 
BURNHAMS & VAN‘SC. CK, aaeite, Chicago. 
DAVID NICHOLSON, Grocer, St. Louis. 

R. A. ROBINSON &CO., Louisville. 

J.T. WARREN &>CO., Grocers, Cincinnati. 

JOHN DyPARK, Patent Medicines, Cincinnati. 

E. J. HART & CO., Grocers, New Orleans. 
GOODRICH, WINEMAN, & CO., Charleston. 
CUTTING & CO., Grocers, San Francisco. 

LOGAN & LYNDSAY, St. John, N. B. 
ALEXANDER MoGIBBON, Montreal. 

JAMES M. LAWTON, Havana, Cuba, 


And at Retail by first-class Grocers and Druggists 
every where. 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 
SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
No. 27 Cenrrat S8r., 
BOSTON. \ 


No. 592 Broapway, 
NEW YORE. 
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THE GREAT 
MERICAN TEA COMPANY 
have just received 
TWO FULL CARGOES 
of the 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 
22,000 Half Chests by Ship Golden State. 


12,000 Half Chests by Ship George Shotton. 





In addition to these large cargoes of Black and 
Japan Teas the Company are constantly receiving 
large invoices of the finest Fred of Green Teas 
from the Moyune districts of China, which are un- 
rivaled for fineness and delicacy of flavor, which they 
are selling at the following prices: 

Ootona (black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 


er tb. 
“ Mixep (green and black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c. ; 
best, $1 per tb. 

Eneuisu Breaxrast, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$110; best, $1 20 per tb. 

ImPERIAL (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 25 per Ib. 

Youne Hyson (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$110; best, $1 25 per bb. 

Unco.orep Javan, 90c., $1, $110; best, $1 25 per tb. 

GUNPOWDER, $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 

Coffees roasted and ground daily. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents “0d pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-honse keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frenou Breakrast AND Dinner Corres, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 00 per pound 
by prea their Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N. Y. 





To give our readers an idea of the profits which 
have been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the es- 
tablishment of the Great American TEA : cseyinar 
we will start with the American Houses, leaving out o! 
the account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 

First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or shipments—and some of 
the richest retired merchants in this country have made 
their immense fortunes through their houses in China. 

Second. The Banker makes large profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per 
cent. in many cases, 

Fourth. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, 
and the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices 
of 1000 to 2000 packages, at an average protit of about 
10 per cent. 

ifth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sixth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the 
Wholesale Grocer in lots to suit his trade at a profit 
of about 10 per cent. 3 

Séventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 


BA. BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 


Corner of Prince Street, 
ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELECTION OF 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
CHOICE eae AND OTHER PRECIOUS 


JEWELRY, CLOCKS, 
: WATCHES. BRONZES. 

A large variety of Fancy Goods. 

Special attention is called to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 


IVE IN MY HEART, and Pay no Rent. 
‘New Song, for Piano, by Samvet Lover... .30¢. 
The Eye that Brightens when I Come..... padage 30¢. 
Pulling Hard Against the Stream 0c. 
Dream of the Ball Waltzes—Goprrey ............ 40c, 
Wiener Bon-Bons. New Waltzes by Srrauss....40c. 
Arranged for Flute or Violin, 15 cents each. 
Music mailed. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 1125 Broadway, 
2d door above 25th St. Branch, 208 Bowery. 


NEW SPRING GOODS. 
UNION ADAMS, 
No. 637 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 








Importer and Manufacturer of 
FURNISHING GOODS, 
HOSIERY, AND GLOVES, 
FOR LADIES. 


ARTLETT Machine and Needle Depot, 569 
Broadway, N.Y. Needles, &c., for all Machines. 


ARTLETT’S REVERSIBLE SEWING 

MACHINES are the lowest-priced reliable Ma- 

chines. Examine the different styles, or send stamp 
for circular to the Depot, 569 Broadway, New York. 











IAMONDS AND OTHER GEMS 
ARTISTICALLY MOUNTED BY 
Cc. A. STEVENS & CO, 
JEWELERS, 
40 East Fourteenth Street, Union Square. 


* 





ONSULAR SEAL CHAMPAGNE, 
AS IMPORTED FOR THE NEW YORK 
UNION CLUB. 





TOMES, MELVAIN & CO., 
No. 6 Maiden Lane, New York. 





Eighth. The Retailer sells it to the Cx for 


ALL THE PROFIT HE CAN GET 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now 
we propose to show why we can sell so very much 
lower than small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various 
profits and Lege ig cartages, storages, cooper- 
ages, and waste, with the exception of a small com- 
mission paid for purchasing to our correspondents 
in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to 
ourselves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout 
the country, consumers in al porte of the United 
States can receive their Teas at the same prices (with 
the small additional expense of transportation) as 
though they bought them at our warehouses in this 
city. Some parties inquire of us how they shall J pope 4 
to get upa Bin: The answer is simplythis: Let each 
person wishing to join in a Club say how much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper or in our cir- 
culars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on a list, and when the club is complete, send it to 
us by mail. We will put each party’s goods in sepa- 
arate packages, and mark the name upon them, with 
the cost—so that there need be no confusion in their 
distribution: each party getting exactly what he or- 
ders, and no more. The cost of transportation the mem 
bers of the Club can divide equally among themselves. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package - 
to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. 

We send n6 complimentary package for clubs of 
less than thirty dollars. 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and 
small stores (of which class we are supplying man 
thousands, all of which are doing well), can have their 
orders promptly and faithfully filled, and, in case of 
Clubs, can have each party's name marked on their 
package and directed, by sending their orders to Nos. 
31 and 33 Vesey street. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars had better send post-office drafts, or 
money, with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lecting by express; but larger orders we will send by 
express, to collect on delivery. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. Ifthey are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned ‘at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
= refunded. 

N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 
jm pees and Coffees about one third by sending 

irectly to 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 

Beware of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are x 

Bogus or Imrrations. - 

We have no branches, and do not m any case au- 
thorize the use of our name. 

Post-Office Orders and Drafts make payable to the 


Order o 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
Direct Letters to 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos, 81 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5648,) N.Y. 





THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY (es- 
tablished 1861), is recommended by the leading News- 
papers, religious and secular, in this and other Cities, 
vies 


Zee 
American Agriculturist, New York City, Orange 

Judd, Editor. : : 
Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 

D.D., Editor. ' i F 
Chee Advocate, Cincinnati O., J. M. Reid. D.D., 

itor, 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, Ill., Thomas M, Eddy, 
-D., Editor, ; ¥ 
Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H.M. Field and J. 

G. Craighead, Editors, . 

Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 

Bright, Editor. i 
Christian Intelligencer, E. 8. Porter, D.D., Editor. 
Independent, New York City, William C. Bowen, 

Publisher. . 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. 

T. Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 

We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business ; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our published 

Club Lists. 





CURL YOUR HAIR. 


SAMPLE of PROF. ROBB’S MAGNET- 

IC CURLIQUE sent FREE. It curls straight 

hair (without injury) in soft, luxuriant, beautiful, flow- 

ing Curls, on THE FIRST APPLICATION. Address, with 
Sramp, Pror. B. H. ROBB, Parkman, Onto, 


PRINTING INK. 
ALMER & CO., 
PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
ARPER’S BUILDINGS, 
No. 327 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
PALMER & CO. take pleasure in stating that they 
supply Messrs. Harper & Brothers with the Ink with 


which this paper is printed, and also for their other 
publications. 


RANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS for sale 
at all respectable Art Stores, Catalogues mail- 
ed FREE, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 














ARREN WARD & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS ‘or FURNITURE. 
Estabiished 1850, 

Warenovses: Nos. 75 and 77 Spring Street, corner 
of Crosby. Manuractrory: No. 379 West Twelfth 
Street, extending through to No. 120 Jane Street. 

Buyers of Furniture are invited to examine the 
largest stock of Fashionable Furniture to be found in 
this city, gery Fed 
CHAMBER, PARLOR, LIBRARY, AND DINING- 

ROOM SUITES or OUR OWN MAN UFACTURE, 

AND WARRANTED IN EVERY RESPECT. 

Particular attention given to_the furnishing of 

Cnorcues, Country Resipences, Hore.s, &c. 


— GREAT NEW ENGLAND REMEDY. 


DR. J, W. POLAND'S 
WHITE PINE COMPOUND 
Is now offered to the affiicted throughout the country, 
after having been proved by the test of twelve years 
in the New England States, where its merits have be- 
come as well known as the tree from which, in part, 
it derives its virtues. 
THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND 
URE! 





OURES 
Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diptheria, Bronchitis, 
Spitting of Blood, and Pulmonary Affections 
generally. It is a remarkable Rem- 
edy for Kidney Complaints. 

This medicine is free from any thing deleterious, 
pleasant to the taste, safe, yet sure and effective in its 


action. —- 
From the Boston Journal. 2 
TON, January 20, 1866. 

Po.ann'’s Waite Pinr Compounp.—After having 
given it a thorough trial, we can confidently recom- 
mend Poland's White Pine Compound as a very valu- 
able article for the cure of colds, coughs, and pulmonic 
complaints ——- In several cases we have known 
it to give prompt relief when all other remedies Which 
had been tried had failed. It is an article which, in a 
climate so promotive of sudden and severe colds as is 
that of New England, ought to be in every family; and 
we are sure that those who once obtain it and give ita 
fair trial will not thereafter be willing to be without it. 

A Vauvanie Mepicrye. — Dr. Poland's White Pine 
Compound, advertised in our columns, is a successful 
attempt to combine and apply the medicinal virtues 
of the White Pine bark. It has been thoroughly tested 
by people in this city and vicinity, and the proprietor 
has testimonials to its value from persons well known 
to our citizens. We recommend its trial in all those 
cases of disease to which it is adapted. It is for sale 
by all our druggists.—Jndependent. 


The White Pine Compound is now sold in every part 
of the United States and British Provinces. 
PREPARED AT THE . 
NEW ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, Boston, Mass. 
GEO. W. SWETT, M.D., Proprietor. 


QANSERLLE FOR THE COMPLEXION, 
possesses wonderful healing and smoothing proper- 
ties, and actually renders the skin fair and beantiful. 
This is no fiction, as one trial will prove. Remember 
that it is not only a beautifier, but it will restore and 
heal any complexion that has been ruined by the use of 
injurious preparations. For sale every where. Price 








only 75c. A.MAURY & CO., Proprietor, 171 Duane St. 


| bi ee Dress Trimmings and Small Wares at 
ELGER’S, 880 and 882 Broadway, near 19th St. 

















NO. 22 JOHN STREET, UP STAIRS, 
continue to make a specialty of the 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY’S 
SOLID SILVERWARE, 

embracing all their NEWEST and CHOICEST PRO- 
DUCTIONS in DINNER, TEA, and DESSERT 
SERVICES, with a varied selection of ornamental 
and useful pieces; also, a very extensive stock of 
Forks, Som and Knives of NOVEL DESIGN and 
UNSURPASSED FINISH, which to purchasers pre- 
sent the following inducements: 

1. The quality guarranteed by (U.S. MINT ASSAY} 
every piece bearing their trade mark, thus: 


ate 


2. Embracing the most decided talent in all their 
various departments for DESIGNING, MODELING, 
DIE-SINKING, CHASING, ENGRAVING, and FIN- 
ISHING, they produce wares which at once appeal to 
the most —e TASTE for UTILITY, BEAUTY, 


and FINISH. 
8. Facilities for pennies in LARGE QUAN- 
TITIES ONLY. THE FINEST GOODS, a 


them to reduce the labor prices to the LOWE 
MINIMUM STANDARD. 





CO= OUNCE OF GOLD will be given for 

every ounce of adulteration found in “ B. T.{Ban- 
Birt’s Lion Correr.” This Coffee is roasted, ground, 
and sealed “hermetically,” under letters patent from 
the ‘United States” Government. All the “Aroma” 
is saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appear- 
ance. Every family should use it, as it is fifteen to 
twenty per cent. stronger than other pure “ Coffee.” 
One Can in every twenty contains a Onr Dotiar 
Greenback. For sale every where. If your grocer 
does not keep this Coffee, and will not get it for you, 
send your orders direct to the Factory. 
B. T. BABBITT, 
Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 6S, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washirgton 

Street, New York. 

T JACKSON’S. 

MOURNING GOODS FROM AUCTION. 

FINE TAMESE CLOTH, $7 50 per dress, worth $12. 
FINE HENRIETTA CLOTH, $7 50, worth $12. 
FINE CRAPE CLOTH, $6 per dress, worth $9. 
FINE SCOTCH GINGHAMS, $3 per dress, worth $5. 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH MOH! IR AND POPLIN 
ALPACAS, at 623¢c., 75c., and 87¢e. per yard, much 
below their real value. 
TAMARTINES, 37. per yard, worth 62¥c. 
RICH BLACK SILKS, in all the most popular makes, 
% wide, $2, $2 25, $2 50, $2 75, and $3—real bargains. 
CANVAS and IRON GRENADINES from % to 2 yds. 


wide. 
Also, TRAVELLING DRESS GOODS in great variety, 
consisting of GRAY SILK SERGES, PONGEES, 
WASH POPLINS, GRANITE POPLINS, MOZAM- 
BIQUES, POPLIN DE PARIS, &c., &c. 
MOURNING BONNETS of the most approved styles, 
at the lowest prices. 
JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE, 
No. 551 Broapway. 


H, MACY, Fourteenth Street and Sixth 


e Avenue. 
SPRING STOCK OF STRAW GOODS, 
RIBBONS, LACES, EMBROIDERIES, 
WHITE GOODS, PARASOLS, 
NOTIONS, FANCY GOODS, 
GLOVES AND HOSIERY, LINEN HANDK’CH'FS, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, FRENCH FLOWERS, 
KID GLOVES, &c., AT POPULAR PRICES. 








See & BROTHERS, New York, 


Have just Ready: 


As 
BELLOWS'S OLD WORLD. The Old World in its 
New Face: Impressions of Europe in 1867-1868. By 
Henry W. Bettows. Vol.I. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Il. 

LOOMIS’S MEFEOROLOGY. A Treatise on 'Meteor- 
glogy. With a Collection of Meteorological Tables. 
By Exias Loomis, LL.D., Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy in Yale College, and Author 
ps4 7 Course of Mathematics.” 8vo, Sheep extra, 


KRUMMACHER’S DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL. 
David, the King of Israel: a Portrait drawn from 
Scripture History and the Book of Psalms. By 
Freperick Wiii1amM Krummacuer, D.D., Author of 
‘Elijah the Tishbite,” &c. Translated under the 
express Sanction of the Author be the Rev. M. G. 
Easton, M.A. With a Letter from Dr. Krummacher 
to his American Readers, and a Portrait. 
Cloth, $1 75. - 


WHITE’S MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 
The Massacre of St. Bartholomew: Preceded by a 
History of the Religious Wars in the Reign of 
Charles IX. By Henry Wuirte, M.A., Ph.D. With 
Tlustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


¥ 

HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “Harper's Hand-Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pemproxe Ferrinegr, Author of 
** Harper’s Hand-Book.” Assisted by Professors of 
Heidelberg University. With concise and explicit 
Rules for the Pronunciation of the different Lan- 
guages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, $1 50. 


: VI. 

MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS. 
A History of the United Netherlands: from the 
Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ 
Truce—1609. By J. Lornror Mor ey, D.C.L., Au- 
thor of “The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” Com- 
evry Four Volumes. With Portraits. Syvo, Cloth, 
$14 00. 


12mo, 


Ms HE NEW NOVELS 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


BRAKESPEARE;; or, The Fortunes of a Free Lance. 
By the Author of ‘‘Guy Livingstone,” ‘Sword and 
Gown,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents, 


POOR HUMANITY. By F. W. Rostson, Author of 
“Christie’s Faith,” “ Mattie: a Stray,” ‘“ Carry’s 
Confession,” ‘*No Man's Friend,” &c., &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents, 


CHARLOTTE’S INITERITANCE. By Miss M. E, 
Brappos, Anthor of ‘‘Aurora Floyd,” ‘John March- 
mont’s Legacy,” &c., &c. The Sequel to * Birds of 
Prey.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





Harrern & Brotners will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 








States, on receipt of the price. 
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OUSE-FURNISHING OUTFITS. 


Refrigerators, Meat-Safes, Table Cutlery, Silver- 
plated Ware, Cooking Utensils, 
CHINA AND GLASS.WARE, 
at greatly reduced prices. 


BASSFORD'S, 
Cooper Institute, Corner Stores. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 





B. T. BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP, 
MADE FROM 
PURE VEGETABLE OIIS. 
Cures Chapped Hands, and in cleansing and healin 
the Flesh po all other Soaps. . : 
If your grocer does not keep this Toilet Soap, and 
will not get it for you, send your orders direct to the 
FACTORY, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 63, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, 
and 43 and 44 West Street, New York. 
HE WHEELER & WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES made perfect by the use of 
THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S 
_. ..NEW CLOTH PLATE. 

_ By substituting this Plate for the old one, three dis- 
tinct wand different stitches can be made, viz., the 
LOCK, DOUBLE-LOOP ELASTIC (or so-called Gro- 
ver & Baker), and the NEWLY-PATENTED THREE- 
THREAD EMBROIDERY STITCH 

Price of Plate, $10 00. 
THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO., 
571 Broadway, New York. 


7 an 

BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. Upuanm’s 

& = Emair Brano ve Panis instantly renders the 

skin as white as alabaster and smooth as velvet. Price 

50 cents a bottle. Six bottles sent by express for $2 50, 
by S. C. UPHAM, 25 South Eighth St., Philadelphia. 

Sold by all Druggists. Circulars free. 


CHEAP EDITION 
OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA'S BOOKS. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have jist Published: 
THE EARLY YEARS OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCE CONSORT, . 
Compiled, under the direction of Her Majesty the 


Queen, by Lieutenant-General the Hon. 
C. Grey. Two Portraits. 











LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF OUR LIFE IN 
THE HIGHLANDS, FROM 1848 TO 1861. 

To which are prefixed and added 
EXTRACTS FROM THE SAME JOURNAL, 
Giving an account of 
EARLIER VISITS TO SCOTLAND, AND TOURS 
IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND, AND 
YACHTING EXCURSIONS. 
Eneravines. Epirep sy Arruur HE tps. 


CHEAP EDITION. 12mo, Paper. 25 CENTS EACH. 








tar Harrrr & Brorners will send the above works 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. . 





** Unquestionably the best sustained work of the kind 
; * 


in the World.” 


HARPER'S New MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


In the Number for January was commenced ‘The 
Woman's Kingdom: a Love Story,” by Dinan Mctock 
Craik. 








The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
Observer. 

We can account for its success only by the simple 
fact that it meets precisely the popular taste, furnish- 
ing _——— and instructive variety of reading for 
all.—Zion’s Herald, Boston, 





** A Complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


ARPER’S WEEKLY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








_ In the first Number for 1868 was commenced the 
issue of ‘‘ The Moonstone,” a Novel, by Wi.xK1e Contins. 


The model newspaper of our country.—N_Y. Even- 
ing Post. 

The articles upon —_ questions which appear in 
Harrer’s WEEKLY form a remarkble series of brief 
political essays.—North American Review. 





An Illustrated Week! : Journal of Fashion, Pleasure, 
and Instruction. 


PAARPERS BAZAR. 


Tn it is now a “The Cord and Creese,” 
a Novel, by James Dz MILLE. 


The Bazar, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of American 
newspapers.—A lbion. 





TERMS FOR HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harper’s Maaazine, One Year....... 
Harper’s Week ty, One Year .. 
Harper's Bazar, One Year 


Harrrr’s MaGazine, Harrer’s WEFKLY, and Harper's 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or ei- 
ther two of them, to one address for one year, $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the MaGazinE, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsoriers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or Six 

Copies for $20 00. 
gar- Harrer’s Perionicats will be delivered to 

City Subscribers without extra charge. 


Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 


A —— Set of Harrer’s Magazine, now com- 
rising Thirty-five Volumes, in neat cloth binding, will 
e sent by express, freight at expense of purchaser, 

for $2 25 per volume. Single volwmes, by mail, post- 

paid, $3 00. Cloth cases, for binding, 58 cents, by 
mail, postpaid. 

The Annual Volumes of Harrer’s Week ty, in neat 
cloth ae will be sent by express, free of expense, 
for $7 00 each, A Complete Set, comprising Eleven Vol- 
umes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate of $5 25 per 
vol., freight at expense of purchaser. 

*.* Subscriptions sent from British North American 
Provinces must be accompanied with 20 cents avpi- 
TIONAL, for the WEEKLY or Bazar, and 24 cents avpi- 
TIONAL for the MaGazine, to prepay United States post- 
age, 





Terms FoR ADVERTISING IN HaRPER’s PERIODICALS, 
Tlarper’s Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 - Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Tap-r's Lazav.—? 00 per Line, each insertion. 
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FACETIA. 


Couxrsure is often made up of 
the fact that the girl calls her cen 
a noble youth, a hero, a genius; 


get married 
scolding. 
_——»——— 


WOMAN’S WORD-BOOK. 


- HARPER'S BAZAR. 








[June 6, 1868. 














Ice.—What, to break, often lets a 
man into hot water. 
Tdeal.—Concentrated essence of 


es. 

diot.—The philosopher who 
his wit till he wants it. 

.—A common, very pleas- 

ant to stray over, but on which only 


geese and donkeys live. 
Tmagination,The photographer 
of the mind. 


Impertinence.—A weed cultivated 
by dowagers and waiting-maids. 

Impression.—The Pythoness of 
woman's oracle. 

Impulse.—A creator who has sent 
many sins into the world. 

i .—The opal in Psy- 
che’s girdle. 

Industry.—The privilege of the 
poor; without that we should have 
none of those pretty Expositions. 

Ink-—The black slave who drops 
tears.enough over the lies he writes 
to make a second Rjack Sea. 

nnocence,—The card left by an- 
gels on their visits. 

Insipid.—W anting in taste—e, g., 
if I praise Blondina’s chignon to 
Brunetta, she naturally finds me 
insipid. 

Interest.—What she takes in any 
one possessing capital. 

Inviolable.—The secret she would 
not for worlds let any one but you 
know. 

Invitation.—Ground-bait. 

Jealousy.—The deformity. of im- 
perfect love. 

—The coal who aspires to be- 

a diamon: 

._-A short word of the femi- 
nine gender. When used in the 
masculine is generally translated 
into “Breach of Promise with 
heavy damages.” 
= a —The glue used for 
splicing. 

go A — What she is always 
thirsting for, and consequently 
never has to give away. 

Juvenile—An epithet onl .. 
plied to those who forget their old 

e. 


age. 
Key (latch).—The sceptre of the 
kingdom of Home. 
iss.—The electric spark which 
cooks a pair of souls. 
neel,—The ne plus ultra of de- 
votion. 
hamid 
Little Mary was discussing the 
great hereafter with her mamma, 
when the following ensued: “‘Mam- 
ma, will you $2 to heaven when 
you die?” “Yes, I hope so, my 
child.” ‘Well, I hope I'll go too, 
or you'll be lonesome.” “Oh yes, 
and I hope your papa will go too.” 
“Oh no, papa can’t go; he can't 
leave the store !” 





A little boy had lived for some 
time with a penurious uncle. The 
latter was one day walking out 
with the child by his side, when a 
friend, accompanied by a grey- 
hound, addressed him. The Tittle 
fellow, never having seen a dog" 
of so slight and slim a texture, 
clasped the creature round the neck 
with the paupationat cry, ‘‘Oh, 
doggie, doggie! and do yon live 
wi’ your uncle, too, that you are so 
thin?” 

oo 

A rural pastor prayed fervently 
for rain during a severe drought, 
which began to fali in torrents just 
as the services closed, when two 
farmers, walking home together, 
were — wet, and one remark- 
ed to the other,.“‘The parson does 
pray with a good unction.” “Yes,” 
replied the other, ‘but he lacks 
judgment.” 

—_—p——. 
A DISH FOR AN OGRE. 

In the menu of a court banquet, 

iven in the Galerie de Diane, on 

e occasion of the marriage of 
Prince Humbert with the Princess 
Margaret, one of the items is that 
of ‘‘jilets dinnocents @ la Princesse 
Marguérite.” What can filéts d’in- 
nocents be? The nearest things 
that we can fancy, even for the ban- 

nets of people who were once. be- 
lieved to eat frogs, and actually do 
eat horse, are slices of sucking-pig. 

———_»——_ 

Mrs. Lyon’s ravorite Her— 
‘*Home, sweet home !” 

t —_—.—— 

Half-bred horses make capital 
sandwiches. 

—_—_»—— 


How porn Tue Littie Busy Ber? 
—Very indifferently, we should im- 
agine—seeing how often it is to be 
found in the ‘‘cells.” 

ce aa 

Uxborough, who eloped with his 
wife, always speaks of the golden 
symbol which he then placed on 
her left hand as a runaway ring. 

ESI Bt 
“SCIENCE GOSSIP.” 

The proper thing.to use with 
gun-cotton is shot silk. 

A patent has been taken out for 
making pens with cocoa-nibs. 

Ladies will be pleased to hear 
that a process has n discovered 
by which they can electro-plait 
their hair. 

Many persons have burnt their 
angers by dabbling in petroleum. 


scientific ghost-story will shortly appear in fort- 
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nightly numbers, founded on spectrum analysis. 


a 


Nonopy's Cartyp—Joshua (the son of Nun). 
oa 





Mrs. Partington has been reading the health-officer's 
weekly reports, and thinks that “Total” must be an 
awful malignant disease, since as many die of it as 


is ten thousand. 





Carrrat. Beccsr.—One of the importunate juveniles 
who solicit pennies was asked, ‘Where is your mo- 
ther?” She answered, diffidently, ‘She is dead.” 
‘Have you no father?” ‘Yes, Sir, but he is sick.” 
‘‘What ails him?” continued the questioner. ‘He 
has got a sore finger, Sir.” “Indeed!” ‘ Yes, Sir.” 
“Then why don't he cut it off?” ‘ Please, Sir,” re- 
sponded the little maid, “ he hain't got any money to 
buy a knife.” 


a 


When is a man thinner than a shingle ?—When he 
is a shaving. 
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Historic Dovsts.—An auctioneer, at a late sale of 
antiquities, put up a helmet with the following candid 
observation: “ This, ladies and gentlemen, is a helmet 
of Romulus, the Roman founder; but whether he was 
a brass or iron founder, I can not tell.” 

$$$ 


To Errourrs.—The best man to consult on the 


“sn of Laying the Table” would be the notorious 
Yr 


ome. 
a 
A lady in New York recently sent a request to a 
friend to accompany her to Grace Church. e reply 
came back, ‘Sorry, but I’m dressed for St. Paul’s.” 
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THE LADIES’ CLUB AT DELMONICO’S. 

















A sweet PLanetr—The honeymoon. 
——— 


At a collection lately made at a charity fair a youn; 
lady Offered the plate to a rich man who hay ged 
for his stinginess. ‘‘I have nouns, if was hi Pov 
answer. ‘Then take something, § r" she replied ; 
“you know I am begging for the poor. 

pad ak RE 
i d 

é ¢ lady who was reading a novel was aske 
we ventieman how she liked the style. The ved 
the style?” was the answer; ‘oh, Sir, I've not Co! 
to that yet.” 














